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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
J«pan, the East aud West Indies and South America ; 
aiso Civeular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available 
in all paris of the World. 

Demand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada, Brinsh Columbia and San Francisco. Biils col- 
ected, and other Banking business transacted. 


ed 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 





& CO.. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
8 ball Street, VEW VORK, 


Transact a Generat Banxine Business 
and give particular attention to the Pur- 
chase and Sale of Government, State and 
Railroad Securities. [Deposits Re- 
ceived, subject to check, at sight. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


(Corner of Finch Lane), 3 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Sireet; a, See 


(No. 34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH | 159 & 160 Totteuham Court Road; 


o. 29 Ludgate Hill; 
OFFICES. Nor. 219 & 341 Kog ware Road ; 


os. 6 @ 7 Lowidces Lerroce, 
Anighisbridge. 
Susscrisep Caritat____£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paip-up CapiTaL__.-_- - £600,000 0 0 
£170,000 0 6 








Reservep Funp..._-- * 


Directors: 
Joun JonEs, Esq., Chairman, 
Heyry Viovrs East, Esq. bee Macnavonran, Esq. 
Joun Hacksiock, E q. Joaquin De Mancua Esa. 
ANDREW Lawnir, Esq. | WiLtiaM Suupson, Esq. 
Rowert Lioyp, % JONATHAN TaorP, Esq. 
Ww re ey Esq., James E. Vannen, Esq. 


+ Se 





Grorcr Youne, Esq. 





Manager: 
ALFRED Gronce Kennepy. 





Secretary—C. J. Worrn. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreigu Firms or Bauks 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid. 
ereiconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at curr, nt 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
Proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened agsinst first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mere:nule and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Comm. rcial City. ° 


~ Pravellers’ Credits 


encashel when iss-ed by Clients, and every de- 
ecription of geueral tsanking Business 
trausacted, 

_The Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
@is:lose the transactions of.) *. its customers. 


__NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 





Buncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Jorner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1ssUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 
EURUPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


CCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & RANKERS 


RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interes’ on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 








Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Goverrment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


Special Loans and C | Paper negotiated 
Deposits received atd Interest allowed on Daily 

Balances. 

Checks upon our House are collected through Cletring- 
House as upon National ani state Banks. 

Cireular Letters of Cre iit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Lronarp. W. C. SHenpon. Gro. R Howey. 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO,, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal in Securities, 


Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Bither for Cash or on Time. 











Remiitances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 

86 South Street, New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & C0,, 





TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & C0,,| 





86 South Street, New York | 


WHITE, MORRIS «& CO.. 


18 WALL STREET, NW. Y. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


‘AROLD DOLLNER, 
| 





_ SAVINGS BANKS, 


SAVINGS BANKS. 








CHARTERED BY THE UNITED STATES. 


THE FREEDMAN'S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, 


A National Savings Bank. 
No. 185 Bieecker Street, NEW YORK 


INTEREST cow mences Ist of each month, 
or at date of deposit, if desired. 
SIX Pe&R CFNT. Compound Interest Certificates 


issued. 
Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors residing 
out of the city. 
Especial ~ afforded to Executors, Guardians, 
Trustees and others having in charge Trust Funds. 
The fellowing persons are among the 
TRUSTEES. 


Washington. D.C, 
HON. FRED. DOUGLASS. 
L. R. TUTTLE.......++..+++-Assistant Treasurer, U. 8 
E. B. FRENCH.. .-Seeond Auditor U. 8. Treasury 
J. H. ELA.........0..-...Fifth Auditor, U. 8. Treasury 
ZALMON RICHARDS....Auditor District of Columbia 
Hon. WILLIAM CLAPLIN......Ex-Covernor of Mass. 
Bank Hovrs.— Daily from 9a. m. to 4 p.m., and on 
MONDAY and SATURDAY NIGHT from 5 to 8 p. m. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. STERKY, General Inspector. . 
SAM. t HARRIS, Manager. 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
@aP"Send for Circular. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, NV. ¥., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING 8TATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is submit.ed 
in conformity with the pro /iz1ons of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding December 31st, 1572. $392,327 63 
Vremiums received during year 1873....-...1,4206°7 43 


Total Promiums.eces +-ccceceeeecee+ $1,743,994 66 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist (o December 3ist, 1873 $1,197,054 03 
Paid during the same } eriod : 

Losses, Expense:, Commissions 
Re-Insurance and ictcrest...$1,276,8 5 88 


setae wweees 


Return of Premiums........++ 74,336 02 
Paid to Policy Holdere as an 

equivalent. for scrip dividend 

aud Juy interestonetock.... 85,925 77 


Che Asvets of the Company on the 3lst De 


cember, 1873, were as follows : ° 
Cash in bank8.cce....coccsecccccccocesesess 44,118 O1 
United States, State and Bank Sto-ks, and 
Loans On StockSeoes .. soeessesee coossise 295,414 00 
Interest on Investments due .,..... seeerees 4,269 50 
Pr: minm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COLLECTION .00 : secceeccssssceccrecsron- sees 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 49,620 00 
$1,01°,954 44 


Resotrven, that a semi-anrwal dividend of FIVE (5) 
PEK CENT. be paid to the stockhol ers, or their legal 
representatives, onand after MONDAY, the seconu of 
F.bruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AAKON L, REID, 
JOHN 1, WOOD, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
He NRY EYRE, 
JOSE? H SLAGG. 
FDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON, 
HENRY B. KUNHARDT 
JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES DIMON, 


JAMES }REFLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROS?, 
WILLIAM WATT, 

JAS. D. FISH, 
ELLWOUD WALTER, 

', COLDEN MURRAY, 
POWNSEND SCUDDER, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 

N. L. MeCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Ja., 


J ® EPH WILLETS, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. MHEGEMAN, 
Secona Vice-President, 
C.J. DESPARD Efecretary. 





Forty-First Dividend. 


SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NOTICE. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rate of 


SIX Per Cent. Per Annum, 


will be credited to Depositors of this Bank for the 8IX 
MONTHS ending February Ist, who may be entitled 
thereto. All deposits mate up to February 10th will be 
entitled to interest trom the Ist. 
4 WM. MILES, President. 
A. ©. Cours, Secretary. 











AT AUCTION OR PRIVATE SALE, 


THE NASSAU DRY DOCK 


Situated on Hog Island, 
Opposite the City of Nassau, Bahamas. 


Cc ising the SLIP, STEAM ENGINE, MACHINE- 
RY, NPFICES and BUILDINGS suitable to the 
business. 

ALSO, LAND adjoining, with DWELLING HOUSES, 
outbuildings and appurtenances. 4 

And, ole, a packs. dren of MATERIAIS and articles 
accumulated in the business. All which, 1f not before 
sold at private sale, will be sold at PUBLIC AUCTION 
at the CITY OF NASSAU, N. P., BAHAMAS, and on 
the premises, MARCH 5th, 1674, at 11 A. M., under the 
direction of Henry K. Van Sicien and WiLLIAM Joyce, 
Executors of Joux 8. Howkx1, deceased. 

For particulars and terms, apply for explanatory pam- 
phiet, to 


Hi. K. VAN SICLEN, Executor, 
133 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK ; 


WILLIAM JOYCE, Executor, 
50th STREET AND 4th AVENUE, NEW YORE ; 
or to H. E. FARNSWORTH, 

Counsel for Executors, 
At 133 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


250,000 COPIES SOLD! 


RICHARDSON’'S KEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE!! 


THIS, THE PAR EXCELLENCE OF ALL PIANO 
METHODS, MAINTAINS THE FRONT RANK, AND 
ITS SALE ECLIPSES THAT OF ALL OTHERS— 
FOREIGN OR AMERICAN COMBINED. THE PUB~- 
LISHERS CLAIM ITS ANNUAL SALE OF 25,000 
COPIES 18 INDISPUTABLE PROOF OF POSTIIVE 
AND INTRINSIC MERIT, AND ITS SUCCESS 1S NO 
MYSTERY, KUT DUE ‘TO THOROUGH EXCEL- 
LENCE IN’ ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS—RUDIMEN~ 
TAL AND INSTRUCTIVE; TO ITS VALUABLE 
EXERCISES AS WELL AS ITS CHARMING RE- 
JREATIONS, : é 
NAN EW EDITION JUST ISSUED CONTAINS 
“SCHUMANN’S MAXIMS” AND THE FAMOUS 
“ @ZERNY’S LETLERS ON THE ART OF PLAYING 
THE PIANO.” “RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD,” 
THUS CONTAINS OVER 260 PAGES FULL MUSIC 
SIZE AND IS JUSTLY CLAIMED TO BE THE 
BEST PIANO METHOD EXTANT. 

PRICE, 83.75. 

¢g> USED BY THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS AND 

SOLD BY ALL BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


Boston. 711 Broadway, N. ¥, 




















ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine 
For Girls and Boys 


The February Number of ST. . NICHOLAS, with its 
Superb Illustrations, its Tales of Adventure and Travel 
ts Fun and Frolic and Articles of Practical Instruction, is 


A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS! 

* Among the Stories and Articles of interest for Boys, we 
have “FAST FRIENDS,” J.T. Trowbridge’s Serial ; “A 
MOOSE-HUNT IN THE MAINE WOODS;” » WOOD 
CARVING ;” “SOME BOYS IN AFRICA ;” “ MILD 
FARMER JONES AND THE NAUGHTY BOoy;” 
“HOW THE HEAVENS FELL ;” and “A TERRIBLE 
WARNING TO LEAP-FROGGERS.” 


A MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS, 

Besides the above, in which Girls also take an interest, 
8T. NICHOLAS for February gives the Girls “BIANCA 
AND BEPPO,” a story telling how two children of the 
olden time protected their father; ““NIMPO’S TROU- 
BLES,” Olive Thorne’s Serial ; ‘A CHURNING SONG;” 
and “HOW SsT. VALENTINE REMEMBERED 
MILLY.” 

Among the Poems, Stories and Sketches in this Num- 
ber for both, 

BOYS AND GIRLS. 

We have “COST OF A PLEASURE,” by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant; “WHAT'S THE FUN;” “ONE OF THE 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE;” “THE MANATEE,” a 
very funny animal ; “‘ CHANTICLEER,” by Celia Thax- 
ter; “SWEET HEARTS’ VALENTINE;” ‘“ WHAT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED ;” Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s Senal ; “MISCHIEF IN THE STUDIO,” a Parlor 
Pantomime; and a Comical German Story for 'Transla- 
tion. Then there is “JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT” with 
his fun and wisdom, and the RIDDLE-BOX, full of good 
things. But even this is not all. 


THE VERY LITTLE ONES 
have “MY PET LAMB;” “GRANDFATHER’S 
STORY ;” “ JINGLES,” &c. &c. In short, for Beauti- 
ful Pictures, of which there are over Fifty, and delightful 
reading matter for 
EVERYBODY, 

there never was a Magazine like the February Number of 
8ST. NICHOLAS. 


“Our Young Folks,” and “The Riverside,” 
HAVE BEEN MERGED IN 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
and the New Magazine has all the best features of its old 
rivals, with many hitherto unknown. 
$3 a Year. The number tor November and December, 
1875, free to all Subscribers for 1874. 
FOR SALE by all BOOKSELLERS and NEWS 
DEALERS, 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
STEEL — PENS. 


These celebrated encase ta are increasing very rapidly in 
sale owing to their unexcel'ed manufacture. They are 
of superior Enghsh mvke, and are famous for their elas- 
ticity, durabiluy and evenness of point, Fur sale every- 
where. 

wy~ For the convenience of those who may wish to try 
them, we wil send a Sample Card, con aiming all of the 
15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 





IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK 


ENVELOPES. 


8. WURL RAYNOR & CO. 
115 & 1, / William Street, N. Y,, 
_ very style of Envelope, 
size to the largest 
size, pattern, 





Manufacture e. 
from the smallest dru,” 
Offisial Size, and of any ite or BI 
shape, or quality, including W..- we d by 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wan. °* >Y 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Broke. 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 


WATERS eee an ( ORCHESTRAL 


most b 









“es 
ore the best made in J, f 
ATERS’ Now Scale PIANOS 
w great pow inging tone, 
wh all modern hovieceamn tnd are the 
best Pianos made, These 







ance in monthly = 
Second-hand in me 
change. GREAT. INDU CEMENTS l the 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED for ever 
City and County im te U, S. and Canada, 
large discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Lodges, dc, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 





481 Broadway und 48 Mercer St., New York. 99 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 











os 











THE ALBION. 





NEW YORK STATE LOAN AKD 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Canital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company conus tiatn deposits, allows interest on the 
sane, subject to check at sight. Alsv acts as Trustees, 
Exe:utors, Transfer Agents, and are a Veposit tory o} 
Trus‘ Fonds. 

DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SM YTHF, Fresident. 
©, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, W, H. Tillinghast, 





Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm, T. Garner, 
A. A. Low, E. J. Woolsey, 
8. D. Babeock, W.F. Drake, 

David Jones, B F. Allen, ” Chicago, 
Sam’! F. Barger, Wm. T. Han.ilwn, Syracuse. 
John Bloodgood. 

H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 
NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, 
CASH] ASSETS JANUARY ist, 


$3,255,748,94. 


Policies issued and 1d applications prompt. 
ly attended to. 


GEORGE F, REGER, Manager, 


1872, 














Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail, Trade List to 
dea.-rs. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fstablished 1842. 


tw. ‘PISKE, 

99 CHAMBERS STREET, 
,ORNER CHURCH, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 
FOUNTAINS, VASE, 
STATUARY, DEERS,Docs. 
LIONS, SETTEES, CHAIL.S 
and all kinds of 
LAWN AND GARDEK 
ADORNMENTS. 


Galvanized Wire Fenes, 





"| Charles Stanton, 





[WENTY- THIRD ANNUAL. REPOR' 


—OF THE-— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


(56 and 158 Broadway. 


JANUARY 1, 1874. 


Income For the Year 1873. 


For Premiums, Extra onemenatey &e....$1,596,3'8 27 
“or Interest.....ecsssrcces rere Tk 
For Interest, &c., accrued..... 0 sceceve 265 101 O1 
$2,593,172 36 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Claims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUIties cocee cccceceeccccccce $679, 87 16 
Paid tor Dividends, Return 
Premius, rehased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &6....ccccsserssseeseee 494072 19 
Total amount returned 


to Policy-holders, $1,173 259 35 


Paid for Expenses Salaries, 


Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Med- 
ical Exam ners’ Fees, Com- 
MissIONS,. vevsecosecersecesee 313,677 98 
eo $1485 93 28 
Assets. 
Jash in Bank. Trust Company 
and On hand....ccocccceecee $156,588 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on 8ame,..0.. 4,255, 26 21 


Loans on Policies in force...... 2,299,623 00 
United States and New Yor 

State Stocks.-c.0e.... ee ccere 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transuis- 
SION. ...eeccverers + seee:s 
Cfemporary Loans “on St 

and Bonds (Market value of 
the Securities, $$44,257....-. 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property....... 


726,515 53 


570,733 56 


6 9,959 0 
70,593 €3 


steeere 
Grozs Assets... eres 
Reserve require t for ai! p ii: ‘ies 
in force, Carlis'e 4 per cent.. $6,5F0, ” 34 


Cloims by death not yet due . 264,970 10 
Dividends uvp id anda‘lo ber 
liability.ccccocesses-coscceoee 197,°63 5 
a 0, 342,8°5 58 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1, 665,62 626 95 


The Manhattyn inv tes a comparison with other Com- 
panies #8 to the following particu ars : 

1. The large Proportion cf its Assets to Tiapili ties. 

2. The sm.il Ratio «f Expenses to Loccme. 

3. Care ia the selection of Risks. 

4. Prudexce and Skill of Administration. 

5. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 
Dividends. 

¢. The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quacier of a ce.tury. 





Heya Y ETOEE’, » President, 


gts Vice-President. 
J. L- HALUSRY, § A 
8. N. STEBBINS, “Actuary: 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


929 Broadway, corner ver Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSIN&SS, 
Receive DFPOSILS subject to CHECK — SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BAL«N 
CHECKS on this Company ton through 
the CLEARING MOUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES. 
weep transfer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
F ks for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 


t 
ndividuals. 

WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President. 
AN DREW McKINNEY, Vice-Presideut. 


DIRECTORS: 
. W. Park, 

Prosper P. Shaw, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Wilham B, Ogden, 
Aaron Clailin, 
George I. Brown, 
Christopher Meyer, 
G. P. Lowrey, 
William H. Fost 

JOUN T. RANKER. aeentean. 





John H, Cheever, 
Abel Denison, 

jeorge H, Bissell, 
Witham H, Breeden, 
fohn G. Hoyt, 
William Foster, Jr., 
3. M. Van Nort, 

\. McKinney, 





For Farms, Liwns, Il n- 


neries, &c. 
Crestings for Mansard 
Roofs, 


A Large Varie'y of New 
Patterns. 
Tron Stable Fixtures 
Ot the most approved 
designs. 
Jron and Wire Railings 


For Public and Private 
Dwellings, Banks, Of- 
tices, Counters, &c. 


Copper Weather Vanee 


Over 350 New and Origina 
Patterns. 


Ga” bxtimates given for 
all work when required, 28 


J. W: FISKE, 





' hartic Pills 
Ayer’s Cathartic : 
Vor all purposes of a Family Physie, 

CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
D spepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Stomach 
and: Breath, Erysipel:s, 
Headache, Piles, Rhbeu- 
matism, Eruptions and 
Skin Dseases, Bilious- 
meanness, Liver Complaint, 
= Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors 
fee Salt Khe um, . WwW orms, Gout, Neuraigia, as a Dinner 
Pill, and Purifying the Blood, are the most congenial 
urgative yet perfected. Their effects abunds antly show 
= much they excell all other Pills. They are safe and 
pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. They purge out 
the foul humors of the blood; they stimulate the slug- 
gish or disordered organ into action, and they impart 
he alth and tone to the whole being. They cure not only 
the every day camplaints of every body, but formidable 
and dangerous diseases. Most skilful physicians, most 






rived from these Pills. They are the safest and best 
physic for children, because mild as well as effectual. 
purely vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. Cc. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass,, 


Prectieal and Analytical Chemists. 





Sold by all Druggists and Deaters in Medicine, 








$9,000, 162, 63 


eminent clergymen, and our best citizens, send certificates 
of cures performed and of great benefits they have de- 


Being sugar-coated, they are easy to take; and being 





FREDERICK | KURTZ’S 
Old-Established end First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 
The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 


$| Fare to the most reasonable rates, 


To Suit the Times. 
A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 
The same uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or Nez 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 
Extra low prices charged at the different 


Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a 7 cmaae of the liberal patronage so 
long “7 ed by m 

I remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 


FREDERICK KURTZ. 


N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choicest articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor 





J. M. HODGSON, 
FIFTH AVENUE 

FLORAL ESTABLISHMENT 

S. E. Cor. 45th Street & 5th Avenue, 
New York. 


_ Nursery and Green Houses, Fort Washington, N. Y. 
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hat Boy. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 
Is the house turned topsy turvy ? 
Does it ring from street to roof ? 
Wi | the racket still continue, 
Spite of all your mild reproof ? 
Are you often in a flutter ? 
Are you sometimes thrilled with joy ? 
Then I have my grave suspicions 
That you have’ at home—that Boy. 





Are the walls and tables hammered ? 
Are your nerves and ink upset ? 

Have two eyes, so bright and roguish, 
Made you every care forget ? 

Have your garden-beds a prowler, 
Who delights but to destroy. 

There are well-known indications 
That you have at home—that Boy, 


Have you seen him playing circus— 
With his head upon the mat, 
And his heels in mid-air twinkling 
For his audience, the cat? 
you ever stop to listen, 
When his merry pranks annoy— 
Listen to the voice that whispers, 
You were once just like—that Boy, 


Have you heard of broken windows, 
And with nobody to blame? 
Have you seen a trowsered urchin, 
Quite unconscious of the same ? 
Do you love a teasing mixture.} 
Of perplexity and joy? 
You may have a dozen daughters, 
But I know you've got—that Boy. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 


{Continued from our last.] 
CHAPTER XL.—ESCAPE. 


Wurn Dashwood left the pretty house by the sea-shore, where 
the tidings of Violet Maybrook’s arrest had so suddenly reached 
him, he had need of all his self-command to preserve the steadi- 
ness of brain and the firmness of nerve which, as he instinctlvely 
felt, could alone save him at this pass. It was characteristic 
of the man that, after his brisk walk to the station, and although 
the glasses and decanters glittered temptingly on {the refresh- 
ment counter, he abstained from the stimulants which habit 
had rendered all but indispensable to him. At another time, 
under any pressure of annoyance, he would have tossed off glass 
after glass of fiery brandy and have felt the stronger and the 
cooler for the dose of burning alcohol. But there are two 
classes—not of drunkards, but of drinkers—the abject slaves of 
Circe’s cup, who could not pass it by, were death the penalty; 
and the men to whom ‘‘nips,” and ‘‘ pegs,” and ‘ pick-me- 
ups,” and all the modern euphemisms for drams, are as mo- 
ther’s milk, but who have sufficient moral fibre to grow wary in 
the hour of danger, and to eschew what our men-of-war's men 
once knew as ‘* Dutch courage ” at the very moment when the 
exhausted system most craves for its support. 

** Not a drop, if | know it, until lam clear ont of this!” mut- 
tered Sir Frederick, aa, with his hat pulled over his eyes he 
paced the platform, tramping to and fro until the train should 





particular notice of him when he alighted at the terminus, and 
that he was allowed to step into a cab, snd rattle off, unques- 
tioned, and apparently unobserved. He had given, ina loud 
voice, the address of his club; but before he was half a mile from 
the station, he called to the driver to let him down at the corner 
of Pitt Street. It was not until he bad watched the man climb 
to his box, gather up his reins and go clattering off, that he ven- 
tured to knock at the door of the Baron's place of business. It 
was, however, too late, and Baron Swartz was gone from the 
hive where he made his money. 

Mention has been made of a certain suburban villa, palatial in 
size and splendour, where the Behemoth, out of office hours, 
dwelt, and where he dispensed according to Dashwood’s club 
friend, the major, a princely hospitality toa select few. Thither 
Sir Frederick now repaired, and after much importunity and some 
bribery, induced a servant to take in his card, with an urgent re- 
quest for an interview penciled upon it, to his master. 

* Ishould think itas much as my place was worth, so strict 
as master is about being not at home to gentlemen without an 
appointment,” said the footman, who relented, as he pocketed 
Dashwood’s two sovereigne ; ‘‘bat it so happens my time’s up 
on Wednesday week, and as J am going into the publican line, 
I’m not anxious for a character, 1'll do it, sir!” 

And he went; the other liveried menials, whose tenure of 
service was too permanent to have permitted them to disobey 
orders, hanging about among the yellow marble pillars of the 
huge hall, and betting beer on and against the probabilities of 
the visitor's admission. But the beer had to be paid for by 
those who, on the strength of precedent, had been the most 

fident of , for the answer was a request that Sir Fred- 
erick would ‘‘step in’’ to a room adjoining the billiard-room and 
conservatory. ‘The Baron would see him directly.” And the 
Baron was as good as his word. 

When the Kehemoth came into the room where Dashwood 

awaited his audience, he gave a little start at the sight of his 
visitor’s face, 
‘Ah! it has come, then!” he said quickly, but in a low voice. 
“I don't think I quite understand what you mean,” faltered 
out the baronet, in whose projects the desiga of reposing con- 
fidence in another person had certainly no share. 

‘Pardon me! you underrate your perspicacity—-and mine,” 
rejoined the money-lender coolly; ‘‘look in the glass there !” 

The haggard. careworn countenance which Dashwood beheld 
in the mirror told tales. fle scowled at the reflection of his own 
handsome, desperate face, and fixed his eyes, not on those of 
the Baron, but on the Baron’s embroidered shirt-front and 
glearing studs, ‘You know of it, then?” he asked, in alow, 
hollow voice, 

“Partly I know, and partly guess,” said the Behemoth, with 
his faultless, but painstaking pronunciation of the English 
tongue, and his habitual smiling serenity of aspect: ‘I make it 
my business to know, when my clients are concerned. Yes, I 
always expected this. It has comea little earlier than I had 
calculated; it is true, but then social problems cannot be solved 
with mathematical closeness, after all. So you wish to leave 
London, then? Wish to travel? Your health demands it, does 
itnot :'° 

Dashwood ground out an oath between his set teeth. ‘J 
never know,” he said doggedly, ‘‘when you speak seriously, 
Anyhow, you have guessed rightly. Will you help me—ves or no.’ 

“That is entirely a question of terms,” answered the Baron 
composedly: “I will give you your answer as goon as you have 
replied to a question or two of mine. That the old lady's will 
was found, and that you went to the reading of it to-day, Iam 
of course aware. A little bird whispered as much as that to me. 
You take nothing by it? No, no! And the pretty cousin” 
‘The pretty cousin, as you call her, gets nothing either. All 
goes to that fairspoken nephew of the old woman's husband, 
Oswald Charlton,” interrupted Dashwood peevishly; ‘‘not that it 
matters now.” 

“So I conclude,” chimed in the Behemoth, with an amused 
interest. ‘‘So, so; that was the old lady’s game; neat play, for 
the spindle side, but not without risk—well, well! Now, Sir 
—* what sum do you require? Thisis the wind-up, you 
now." 
Dashwood made an answer, sullenly, that he wanted a thou- 
saud pounds. It was little enough, Heaven knew, wherewith to 
begin the world. It was little enough, as compared with the 
value to be ultimately realized from the fragments of his grand- 
father’s inheritance. But he would take it, if he could have it 











arrive, 

On his way upto London, he thought more deeply and _ per- 
sistently than was his wont, weighing the chances for and 
against his security. Time was to him life. He had sense 
enough to know that. Butfor all else, the tact which he dis- 
played was merely that of the fox who hears the fences crack, 
and sees the goose shiver as the mottled hounds burst in upon 
the covert, and steals away down-wind towards the dist 


at once, and be gone. The Baron laughed, not coarsely, but 


Behemoth’s stately portals with a lighter heart than that with 
which he had gone in. Half a loaf is proverbially better than a 
cupboard who'ly bare, and small as was the sum in hand, it was 
larger than any of which he had lately enjoyed the use, and 
he hugged the thick roll of notes to his heart as he moved east- 
ward. Life is strangely sweet, even to a tracked and branded 
felon. Dashwood was full of r 88 and » now that 
it was a question of saving his skin. It had not always been 80. 
But adanger from outside stimulates vitality, while distress 
within puts us out love with life. . 

It was twilight, when a mounted patrol, slowly riding along 
the Great North Road, took some notice ofa stalwart fellow 
with an ash-stick, and a red bundle, and a fell of dark unkept 
hair hanging from beneath the slouched cap he wore, anda 
shabby suit of frayed velveteen, trudging sturdily away from 
London. Stalwart tramps, usually with ash-sticks, and often 
bearing bundles red or blue, are such very common objects of the 
metropolitan highways, that this one would have attracted no 
observation, had it not been that the man, close shaved as he 
was, had somewhat of that nameless bearing whisha soldier 
finds it hard to sheke off. But a Geserter would scarcely be seen 
leaving London; while if the sdlitary traveler had been In ely 
an inmate of one of Her Majesty's prisons, it was clear that his 
hair would have been of shortened proportions. More likely 
was he a ‘‘bonnet,” or confederate of some thimble-rig or 
wheel-of-fortune gang, bound to a distant race-meeting. ‘ After 
no good, I'll warrant him !” grumbled the policeman, and then 





“forgot him, and went on. 


Much tne same face, but this time surmounted by short-cut 
hair of a tawny reddish tint, crisply curling beneath a billyoook 
hat, belonged to a drover-like person, rough and tacitarn, who 
smoked a blackened stump of apipe while leaning againsta 
tree just beyond reach of the railway company’s counter blast 
(rigidly enforced against third-class customers such as he), out- 
side a station in the Potteries, while waiting for the train to 
convey him, at parliamentary pace and fare, toa cattle-market 
onthe Welsh borders. It was a fair-haired, strong-limbed man, 
with somewhat of the sailor in his speech and garb, who trudged 
patiently along the Cornish roads, past brown moor and gaping 
mine shaft, on his road to Falmouth. For well-made wigs are 
to be had in London back streers at short notice, and slopsellers 
in every large town have on hand an assortment of garments 
adapted for nearly every rank of life. The sleepy old Cornish 
sea-port is not the place that it was when fleets of outward- 
bound West India-men lay there, waiting for the tardy convoy 
that should guard them from French sea-wolves and Yankee 
privateersmen, out when shattered men-of-war, each with a leash 
of riddled prizes in tow, put in to refit before obeying the order 
to “join, off Ushant.” But there is still traffic between the 
Spanish Main and the Antilles and Falmouth, and the good ship 
Nancy Norris, bound for Demerara, presently called at the far- 
sestern port for the tin that was to complete her cargo, and 
there took on board some steerage-passengers, miners, smiths, 
carpenters, such as are in d d in equatorial America, and 
among these the sailor fellow with the fair hair, to whose em- 
barkation no impediment was offered, either by health officers 
or the local police. And thus Sir Frederick Dashwood left his 
native country—for ever. 


CHAPTER XLI=—OFF ANTICOSTI. 

Outward bound, the good steamship Quebeo went gallantly 
cleaving the waves of the Atlantic. Hers had been ne fair 
webther passage, no holiday trip, such as those quick summer 
rona between the Old World and the New, that form the de- 
light of tourists, and win the eulogies of those to whom a cabin 
is a torture-chamber, and Neptune a grand inquisitor, fertile in 
devising torments for his sea-sick vassals. In mid-ocean, the 
Quebec had had to do battle for her life, against an enemy power- 
fal enough to test the toughness of her build, and the skill and 
daring of her captain and her crew, Caugbt in the wide-sweep- 
ing net of a giant cyclone, she had undergone such a buffeting 
as old sailors see but rarely in their sea-faring career ; and for 
many hours it had seemed as if the existence of vessel and ship's 
company hung by a thread, but she had struggled through the 
tempest without foundering. ‘hen it was, with an ink-black 
sky above, with the deafening roar of the great storm, filling the 
murky air with a sound which supposition might easily liken to 
the rush and flapping of monstrous winds, as if some demon- 
brood were at large upon the deep, that it was seen of what 
qual ty men and women were. 

Onboard of the Quebec were sundry persons of both sexes— 








witha little silvery laugh that was apt to grate on the ears of 
those who, under peculiar cit t , listened to it 

“You must not tell me,’’ he said, as he watched the baronet 
flinching under its influences, ‘‘anything which [ do not wish 
toknow. You must not talk to me of beginning the world 








e rths, leaving younger members of the vulpine family to the 
white fangs. Violet, he thonght would not betray him. But 
then there was the promise of marriage, drawn up at her dicta- 
tion, and which he had been fool enough to write and sign; and 
there was Apby Larpent 'o figure in the witness box, and there 
was the wotive, palpable to all. Why had not that sallow little 
iup, Aphrodite, mentioned his name at the first? Had she done 
80, he would have been behind iron bars long before. She had 
no friendly feeling towards him, but she might have desired to 
extract more money from his fears. She had had hundreds from 
him already, and to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs 
might not appear to Aphy Larpent to be-sound policy. But the 
absence of a reason for the astounding crime laid to Violet's 
charge was certain to set many a mind »t work to solve the 
dark enigma, and who could profit by the toy’s death but his 
uncleand successor? Then. too, the written promise—how 
lucky that it had not been instantly found—must sooner or 
later turn up, tor that was not the kind of document which 
women destroy, and were it once produced in court, Aphrodite 
would have no further control uponjber tongue, and could tell all 
she knew, and perhaps a little more. 

But he conld not fly, save on wings of gold. Once the fugitive 
fr m justice relied mainly on a fleet horse and a fair start. Let 
him gain some dozen leagues at the outset, and it would go 
hard if he could not cross the border, and be safe. But rail- 
ways newspapers, the wires of the telegraph, the camera of 
the photographer, the treaties that link the police of distant 
realms into a mutual assistance society for the confusion of evil 
doers—these things throw fearfully heavy odds agalnst the out- 
law of modern days. Before he has covered a fifth of the dis- 
tance that lies between him and his city of refuge, a legion of 
enemies, who now hear his name for the first time, pre- 
pare to beset his path. Every ontlet is stopped, every move- 


Bah! You have been hard hit on some of your English racing 
t| engag ts, and you would redeem your fortunes by a glorious 
‘oup at Homburg; is it notso? But you must be moderate. 


Considering the advances I have made, and the loss of interest, a 
thousand pounds would be preposterously too much,too much by 
the half. And another member of my profession would compel 
you to accept three hundred in cash, a hundred in wine, anda 
bundred in, say segars. Again, the banks are closed for the 
day, andit might be inconvenient to an impatient man—you 
men of pleasure are always impatient—to await their re-opening 
to-morrow that he might cash a cheque. Now, if, to oblige 
you, { were to say five hundred pounds, what would call on the 
nail, rubis sur ongle, a8 our French neighbors say, would you 
thank me for my good-nature ?” 

“Really, Baron Swartz ’'—— began Dashwood, in an expostt- 
latory tone; but the Behemoth cut him short. 

‘Really, my very dear Sir Frederick,” he said blandly, ‘it 
is to take, or to leave. I have made a great concession already, 
in consenting to deviate from my rules, and to discuss business 
at my private residence, and in my hours of recreation. One 
word more, and you must call in Pitt Street if you desire to 
come to terms.— What is it you mutter? That I take advantage 
of your necessities? Why, of course I do, my very good friend, 
of course Ido. I have Bentham, and Smith. and all the author- 
ities on my side. I am buying you, dear sir, in the cheapest 
market, consistent with buying you at all, and I will not deviate 
one fraction from my offer. There are very few men in London, 
let me tell you, who could pull so much out of a drawer at a 
moment 8 warning.” 

And the result of the colloquy was that Dashwood, after hal 
an hour's delay, for the preparation of the needful bills of ex- 
change and memoranda, passively signed his name where the 
Baron bade him, and thrust the notes and gold into an inner 
br ast-pocket. 

“You will write to me, may I venture to hope, from abroad ?” 








met anticipated; and wheresoever he may turn his hunted 
head, fresh bloodhounds follow hotly at his heels, fresh curio- 
sity setsasnare for him, in every town and seaport, among 


| cal _ai@nes in 2618 ’ : ‘ * 0 | . vbi 2ing that t 
lone mooreland farme, in out-of-the-way villages, till the whole | call on me—always in Pitt Street. Nay, nay, yon most not tell) ury lawyers, while agreeing 


world seems in league to drag him back to punishment. Escape, 
then, even with the command of money, was very difficult, as | 
he knew; but without it, impossible. " 
circumstances every day, every hour, was ot vita: importance. 

It was a relief ¢ Daskwerd that no one seemed to take any 


said the smiling Behemotb, as he held ont his ringed hand in 





sign of parting salutation: ‘or, when you are back in town, 


me that the time will be never. 


You will grow tired of the con- 
tinent, and return. 


Of course you will. 8o now, adieu !” 
It was evident even to Dashwood, t’ at Baron Swartz utter'y) 


Under the most tovorable | declinea to comprehend anything which it might be disagree- | Larpent. ‘there was no petulanc 


able to recapitulate in a witness box. In spite of the very bard) 
bargain which had been driven with him, Dashwood left the | 


of the masculine gender mostly—who kept up a goodly appear- 
ance before the world. There were fine old men ; vigorgus, ar- 
gumentative persons in the prime of life; slapdash young fel- 
lows who doffed the world aside, and bade it pess. There were 
also dashing specimens of the girl of the period ; iron-bound, 
tight-jawed old maids, encyclopedias ot knowledge ; matrons 
uffed up with social dignity and moral pride, unconsciously 
imitating the frog in sop’s vulgar fable. It was not these, 
among the passengers, who bore up the best in the hour of dan- 
ger. Nor, among the forecastle Jacks, the firemen, deck-hands, 
and stokers, was it the brawling braggart, always in hot water 
when ashore, and whose fines for assaults and damaged glass 
were a heavy tax on his monthly wages, who was readiest to re- 
duce sail, or to bear a hand at the wheel, when the decks were 
deluged by the clear green water breaking over rail and bul- 
«ark, and when boats were torn from the davits, and hencoops 
full of cackling poultry, spars, rope-coils, and miscellaneous 
lamber, washed out to sea. Does any one suppose that ia 
Indi», when the hostile cannon are nimbly served, and the horse- 
hoofs of the enemy's cavalry raises a miniature dust storm, 
through which are dimly visible turbaned heads and glisteni 
spear-points, and the toe come swarming in their strength, an 
the fire is hot and the odds feartul, that it is the loud, dissipated 
young officer, or the pompous, red-faced oracle of the mess 
table, to whom the men look for guidance? No, the true cap- 
tain, the born leader, turns out to be some quiet, thoughtful 
fellow, of no account at ball or race-course, who springs for- 
ward when seniors fall or flinch, and whom, as if by instinct, the 
soldiers follow, modest and unassuming though he be, into the 
very jaws of death, Ys 
No one on board of the Quebec gave proof of a mop i1mpass- 
able courage than did a young passenger going out, under cus- 
tody of the police, to take her trial at Montreal on a charge of 
murder. H.w had times changed with her since, less than a 
year ago, she had crossed to Europe in the same ship m which 
he was now a disgraced captive! Under the dreadful circum- 
stances of her position, she demeaned herself as few others 
could have done, almost winning belief in her innocence from 
those who marked her simple dignity of bearing. When = 
the hideous charge was brought against her in England, she ha 
scarcely made so much as a protest against its truth. Jt was 
different now. Calmly and firmly -¢ ae ame _ on 
| i ty tribunal in London, - 
me aed 2 ogra sty hey had no choice but to send 


her fortrial to the Dominion, had been staggered in their sus- 


picions of her by the noble gentleness with which she endured 


the venomous verbal assaults of her foe and accuser, Aphrodite 

e, no terror, nothing such as 

we are all prone to associate with the idea of a detected criminal. 
[To be concluded in our next.| 
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Ronald, Don’t Call in The Morning. 


Ob, Ronald, you know that I Jove you, 
You know that my promise is true, 
Aad [ think there is nothing more pleasant, 
Than leadiug the German with you ; 
Bat listen, I've something to whisper, 








Be sure ’tis no perilous warnivg, 
Pat your fears all to rest, 't sa simple request; 
Please, Ronald, don’t call in the morning. 


Now, Ronald, don't wrinkle your forehead, 
And open your eyes like a goose, 
Don’t try to look ruefal or horrid, 
My love, it wiil be of no use. 
One can't arrange puff, braid. and ringlet, 
With only a half minute’s warning; 
And when in dishabille, why, one really don't feel, 
Like having call in the morning. 
Besides, mamma thinks it is silly, 
And surely dear mamma must know, 
For she’s been a leader of fashion 
These thirty odd seasons orso. 
Don't talk of simplicity dearest, 
Po ct et age a some adorning ? 
ooks like a fright after dancing all night, 
So, Ronald, don’t call in the snenaian 





[ From Tinsleys’ Magazine.| 


THE STORY OF ESTELLA MAYNE. 


My mother died when I was quite young. It was 
after this that our family troubles began—on our hav- 
ing to leave our home in the country, which, if my 
memory serves me rightly, was a handsome one, sur- 
rounded by gardens and meadows, with signs on all 
sides, of the occupant being a man of some conse- 

uence; and on our removing to poor lodgings in 
ndon. We kept no servant. The woman of the 
house was kind to us; and though we were put to 
sad shifts, we were not in actual want. I had been in 
this house many months when the landlady suggested 
to my father that I should be sent to school. He com- 
ee with the suggestion; and so to school I went. 
uring the time of prosperity, I had had a governess 
who had cultivated my taste for music; and it was 
with no small pleasure, upon my entering the school- 
room of my new governess, that I saw an open piano. 
My father had accompanied me to Mrs. Grainger’s, and 
at his request I played. Mrs. Grainger spoke delight- 
fully of the promise I gave of playing with skill. I 
was finally committed to her care, and for two or 
three years made what progress I could. My happi- 
est hours were spent at this piano, and the cultivation 
of my musica. taste become a matter of supreme pleas- 
‘ure to me. 

I think [ must have been at Mrs. Grainger’s three 
years, when, on returning to our lodgings, which were 
in the next strect, | found a gentleman with papa, 
whom I never remember having seen before, but 

_ Whose name, when my father mentioned it, seemed 


’ familiar to me. 


“This is Mr. Lawson, dear; you have often heard 
me speak of him,” said my father. “Ah, Lawson, you 


» lid not expect to see me come to this, did you, in the 


old days ?” 

Instead of replying at once to these remarks, Mr. 

wson, who was a short, stout, middle-aged man, 
and, as I then thought, rather pompous in this manner 
held out his hand, and said: 

“What is your name, little girl 7” 

“Estella.” , 

“Ah, a singular name—a very singular name. I 
prefer simpler names myself. And how old are you ?” 

“Ten, sir.” ‘ ; 

“An impressionable age. Well, little Estella, I and 
your father have been talking about many things, and 
among them, of your future welfare. He tells me that 
te are a little girl of talents; and I am very glad to 

ear it, and trust you will put those talents to the best 
advantage. If I hadn't put my talents to the best 
advantage, where do you think I should be now? I 
should be like—there is no disguising it—your unfor- 
tunate father.” 

“Don’t speak of the past, Lawson. It is bad 
enough for me to have to remember it. I have been 
confoundly unfortunate; and I don’t see that I was 
the only one to blame.” 

“You were unfortunate— I admit it. And you may 
be sure, Mayne, if I were not thoroughly satisfied that 
ay! of your misfortunes were not of your own seek- 
» Ing, I should not be willing to render you the assistance 

which I am now prepared to do. Now, little Estella 
I will tell you something of what has been passing be- 
tween your father and myself. I have been offering to 
give him some assistance; and it was agreed beween 
us that if I were to relieve him of the care of you— 
your living, your education—in addition to’ some 
other favors to be conferred upon himself, the nature 
of which I have not yet resolved on, I might be con- 
ferring a favor on him, which he may—he may, I say 
—claim at my hands. If lowe a man a debt, I like 
tq pay it. It has been my principle through life. If} 


it had not been, where ‘do you think 1 should be 
now ¢” 5 


Being unable to answer him, I held my tongue. 

I have lately become very prosperous, Miss Es- 
tella. After years of patient industry I have be- 
come rich. When I and your father began life twen- | 


ty years ago, he was a wealthy man and I was a poor 
man, Ahem! our positions are—inscrutable are the 
ways of Providence !-—at the present instant re- 
versed,” 

I went to the side of papa, and looked, I believe, 
rebukingly at Mr. Lawson, 

“Your father,” resumed Mr. Lawson, “tells me that 
you have considerable musical talent, and as you will 
have to rely upon your resources for obtaining a live- 
lihood, it is well that this musical talent should be 
cultivated in as great a measure as possible—of which 
there is little probability at the school where you are 
at present receiving your education. I propose, there- 
fore, to place you at another establishment, where 
your abilities, if they are as great as your father rep- 
resents them to me, will have every chance of devel- 
opment; and it is my intention to bear the whole ex- 
pense of your future education, which will be of a very 
superior kind. When you have been sufficiently 
trained in various branches of education -at the estab- 
lishment where I propose placing you, you will be 
qualified for the position of governess. Now, little 
Estella, what have you to say to my proposal ?” 

I was delighted. To be thoroughly educated had 
been the hope of my young life; and to become 
skilful in music had long been a passion, which Mrs. 
Grainger’s piano and Mrs. Grainger’s tuition had 
promised slender means of gratification. 1 throbbed 
from head to foot with pleasure. Mr. Lawson pat- 
ronizingly patted my head. 

“And when am I to go, Sir 

“Upon an early day; probably next week.” 

By next week all the arrangements were completed, 
so far as the. scheme of my education was concerned. 
Papa was also taken into Mr. Lawson’s office; and the 
salary he received there, with other means, placed 
him in a far more comfortable position than he had 
known for years. On the day that I went up to my 
new school our old lodgings were given up, and papa 
migrated to more agreeable quarters. 

{don't know that I need enter into many particu- 
lars of this school. Mr. Lawson had been right in 
saying that I should receive every possible educa- 
tional advantages there. Ilived now but tostudy. I 
saw my father occasionally; and once or twice during 
my earlier residence at Twickenham Mr, Lawson came 
and saw his protege. After that his visits ceased 
altogether. I spent my holidays sometimes with my 
father, and sometimes at school. I think I must have 
been at Twickenham nearly seven years, when one of 
my masters died suddenly during the holidays. It was 
a holiday that I was spending with my father. When 
I returned to Twickenham [ found a new master in 
the school-room the first morning of the term, His 
name was Laurence Holmes. 

Laurence and I soon loved each other. Ido not mean 
that in common language I at once fell in love with 
Laurence Holmes or that he paid me the same com- 
pliment. I believe our conversation was at first rather 
commonplace. It was he who spoke first. 

“Miss Mayne, I think ?” 

“Yes; and you, I believe, are Mr. Margetson’s sue- 
cessor ?” I replied. 

“T am.” 

“Poor old Mr. Margetson ! 
would have died so suddenly. He and I were good 
friends. I dare say you have heard that I have been 
here several years.’ 

“Yes; Miss Tomlinson told me so, and that—” 

“J am no longer to consider myself a pupil,” I con- 
tinued, interrupting him, “but pupil-teacher. It is so. 
A friend of papa’s placed me here and educated me, 
and it is now understood that I am to do something 
for myself. I am not sorry, Mr. Holmes. When I 
leave here, I shall take a situation as governess. 1] 
suppose I shall be qualified for such a position in the 
course of two or three years. I am passionately fond 
of music, and I hope I have the necessary capabilities 
for turning this taste to some account. I have been 
educated with this object in view.” 

“T understand.” 

“Do you care for music *” 

“Indeed I do. May I ask you to play ?” 

“Certainly. The pupils will not fassemble for a 
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I little thought he 


“Indeed,indeedI do. I wish my hopes of excelling 
in my profession rested on as practicable a foundation 
as yours.” 

“ Your profession, Mr. Holmes?” 

“Yes; Lhope to be something more than a_school- 
master one day,” he said. “I should be very miserable 
if I thought my life would be only one long round of 
teaching.” 

It was a long time before he spoke more openly of 
the direction in which his aspirations were bent. My 
curiosity was piqued by this. He, however, spoke at 
last. It was when we had been intimate six months. 
“T amanxious to become an author, Miss Mayne,” 
he said one afternoon when he had come to attend his 
classes; which classes were enjoying a holiday that day, 
owing to some fete in the neighborhood, but from which 
I had absénted myself. 

“An author! I thought so. 
book ?” 

“Yes, anovel; and it is now on its way to a 
publisher’s. Literary success has long been a dream of 
mine, but the circumstances of my life have beeu terribly 
against my doing anything to make this success a matter 
of early achievement. I am very poor. Ihave been 
poor ail my life, Miss Mayne. There has hardly been 
one step in my life that hasbeen made easy for me by 
friend or relation. I do not say this with any view to 
self-glorification. I only wish you to understand the 
facts asthey are. Illness, poverty, disappointment, have 
been my constant companions. Even with the com- 
pany of these troublesome associates, I have written 
a good deal; but nothing that has ever seemed to jus- 
tify me in endeavoring to place before those for whom I 
hope to write—men and women! Over my last work 
my hopes have been more encouraging, and to-day it 
left my hands for a publisher’s.” 

“You cannot think, Mr. Holmes, how happy I shall 
be if it succeeds. Your ambition is something worthier 
than mine. ‘To write—to arouse noble thoughts—how 
can I compare my ambition with yours? You will live 
in people’s hearts, and I shall only please their ears. 
And yet, is mine an altogether ignoble ambition ?” 

“Indeed, indeed it is not.” 

“ And you have ro idea how long before this book is 
in print?” 

“No. It may never be. It will depend upon the taste 
or caprice of a publisher’s reader; | have no means of 
my own to float it.” . 

For many days, perhaps I ought to say weeks, I wait- 
ed anxiously to hear Laurence speak about his work 
again. WhenI asked him, he had not heard of its fate; 
but he promised to inform me when his publishers 
wrote. Several months went on, and I again ventured 
toask him whether he had received any communication 
respecting his novel. The answer was the same; he ad- 
ded, however, that he should write. He spoke with 
some anxiety, and two or three days afterwards he told 
me that he had received a reply to his letter, and that 
the manuscript had been returned. 

“Tt isas I feared, Miss Mayne. \ few indifferent 
commonplaces as to my book having certain merits; 
but the publisher’sreader cannot recommend them te 
undertake the responsibility of its publication. They 
are, however, willing for a consideration to bring the 
work out. I need not say, Miss Mayne, that this con- 
sideration cannot be forthcoming on my part.” 

So the manuscript was sent on another journey, and 
a very long time elapsed before Laurence received any 
information regarding its fate; and in this case, as in 
the former, his ill-omened prophecy was verified. It was 
sad, dreary work ‘To the bestof my recollection, the 
manuscript was on its travels a year. At last Laurence 
received a few lines from a certain house saying that it 
would undertake the responsibility of its publication, 
but that Mr. Holmes must expect no remuneration for 
this work, trusting to receive such when his reputation 
as an author had been fully established. Here were a 
few gleams of light. Laurence was willing to launch 
it on these terms; so it was soon printed and published. 

The success of this work was an all-important matter 
to me, for Laurence had long ceased to be something 
more than a friend to me; and though he had not so told 
me, I knew that I had become something more than a 
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quarter of an hour.” 
With this I sat down and played. Mr. Holmes, who | 
had been standing hitherto, took a chair at a little) 
distance from the piano. I chose one of the sonatas | 
of Beethoven. 
I had not played long before I saw that he was| 
moved by my playing. There was an enthusiastic look | 
upon his face—all the features of which were good, | 
—- striking—which seemed to deepen as I played. | 
wondered whether it was all the music which made} 
him so rapt, or whether the music had only struck the 
key of some special hopes and thoughts. I was once | 
tempted to ask him, but our intimacy did not yet) 
warrant my doing so. I went on playing, until the 
striking of the clock warned me that the pupils might | 
soon be expected to enter. As I closed the piano, he) 
suddenly broke from his reverie, and thanked me) 
eagerly for playing. 
“Do you think I have apy hope of making my musi 








cal capabilities profitable,” I asked, 





|my eyes. 


friend to him. He hesitated, I believe, in speaking 
more openly, owing to the precariousness of his cireum- 
stances; and I believe the success of this work pre- 
sented itself,to him in some other light, than that of being 
merely a selfish though laudable satisfaction. I had read 
the book in proof, and had been delighted with it. I am 
wise enough now to know that it had many faults, which 
had probably justified its refusal by those firms, who 
have identified themselves with the production of 
literature of only the very highest class; but to me thon 
it was full of beauties. It was Laurence himself, or, 
rather, my ideal of Laurence. How eagerly I looked 
forward to the reviews! ‘The first two or thrée spoke 
with some praise of the work. Then followed others 
who treated it remorselessly. Finally, the three or 
four journals whose voices were considered suthorita- 
tive, pronounced a verdict which brought bitter tc:is to 
‘Ihe condemnation of the book was complete. 
Laurence brought these papers and placed them in 
my hand without saying a A A sickening sense of 
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despair crept over meas I slowly made my way through 
the reviews. As the last paper dropped from my hands 
I was startled by hearing a voice that I had not heard 
for years. 

Looking up, I saw Mr. Lawson. 
father. 

“Then you’ve not forgottea me, Miss Estella ?” 

“No, Mr. Lawson,” I replied, with some constraint. 
His appearance at that moment, for some reason, gave 
me an unpleasant start. I felt that he was the last per- 
son I cared to see, though Heaven knows I owed a heavy 
debt of gratitude, and that scarcely aday passed without 
my being sensible for the great kindness which he had 
shown on my behalf.” 

“When I last saw you, Miss Mayne, you were qaite 
a girl,” he said, with some embarrassment; “and now— 
Ah, how time passes! how time passes !” 

“Time does indeed go on, Mr. Lawson; for I shall be 
nineteen next birthday.” 

“Nineteen! Dear me! As I. before remarked— 
how time flies! I daresay you (will not be surprised to 
hear, Miss Mayne, that I now propose removing you 
from this establishment, to which I understand you have 
done great credit, especially in respect of your musical 
accomplishments.” 

_ “Am I to leave the place ?” I said, with evident pain 
in my voice. 

“Yes, Miss Mayne. A friend of mine, a lady, wants 
a companion and governess for her daughters; and I am 
about to introduce you to her at my house. I have in- 
vited your father to stay a few days with me, and I shall 
expect you and him to-morrow. Ihave mentioned all 
these facts to the lady principal of this establishment, 
and she is prepared for your leaving immediately. So 
there is nothing more to be said at present.” 

Arrangements for the future were soon made. It was 
settled that I should goon the next day. The prospect 
of particg from Laurence was sad. We had performed 
joint duties together. I had shared in his hopes ; friend- 
ship had become attachment; attachment, section: af- 
fection, love. I had looked forward to the days of his 
attendance with eager longing; the interests of our 
common calling had been heightened by our mutual re- 
gard—regard unexpressed on his part by any open 
avowal—and now all the tenor of my life was about to 
be changed. 

Mr. Lawson and my father did not stay with me more 
than halfan honr. When they left I set about making 
preparations for my departure, selecting from my poor 
belongings a few souvenirs for the most cherished 
among my friends. I had sealed up and directed a 
handsome copy of Shakespeare, which had been one of 
my prizes, as a present for Laurence, when the last post 
brought me a letter. It was in his handwriting. 

“My dear Estella,” the letter ran, ‘‘AsI was leaving the 
school to-day, Miss Tomlinson called measide and told me there 
was a prospect of your going immediately. We may not, there- 
fore, meet again. Under these circumstances, and others, I 
think I,may write and say what I have been for some time urg- 
ed todo. I have loved you long; and now that I tell you so, 
th's love, it seems, must be nothing. If you were not going, 
Estella, I should, I think, have still kept the secret in my own 
heart. It would have been otherwise, however, had I not met 
with misfortune in the fate of my book. Its non-success is 
such that I dare not dream of further hope, 1 confess that I am 
fairly unmanned. Continually bafiled and disappointed, I am 
obliged to make the humiliaticg admission that my courage has 
left me. You may reproach me, but not with justice ; for there 
are times when the hardiest of men succomb to the inevitable- 
ness of fate. Ihave, as the papers say, miscalculated my 
powers, and I know no more bitter reflection than that of an 
ambitious man who fails from having overvalued his capabili- 
ties. and bent his energies ina direction for which they were 
unfitted. This ismy fate. 1 hoped the successof my book 
would have been such as to have justified me in telling you that 
I loved you, and that my hope in the future was to make you my 
wife. I can now only speak half what I was so desirous of say- 
ing. Ulove you. Here I write ‘finis.’ There is no sequal. 
Selfish, you mzy say. Selfish you would nof say if you knew 
wht I know of two beings linked togetber for life; their home 
one of poverty, their expectations bounded by its impassible 
wall! My father’s and mother’s was this life, if life it can be 
called, and I will never doom a human being to suffer as my 
mother suffered. Now you know and understand me, Estella. 
Good-b,e. Doubtful whether I shall see you again, I have 
written. May you be happy!” 


Behind him was my 


I am afraid [ was not just to Laurence ; for an angry, 
undefined feeling rose in my heart. I read the letter 
again, placed it in my desk, and locked it. 

A few more hours, and I had left Twickenham. Both 
my father and Mr. Lawson welcomed me at the house of 
the latter. Its magnificence struck me. My guardian 
was evidentiy a manof more wealth than I had expeeted 
him to be. 

I was a little constrained in my manner with him, as 
he took me over the house, pointing out its several 
beauties with great satisfaction and self-complacency. 
He conducted me from dining-room to drawing-room, 
from drawing-room to conservatory—every apartment 
being furnished with splendor and taste. At last he 
took me into a picture gallery, and on all sides were 
works of art by the greatest of modern masters; the 
walls seemed to glow with color and brightness. Sev- 
eral pictures which I had before seen at the Royal 
Academy, and which had heen eulogized in the papers 
as works of especial note, had come into Mr. Lawson’s 
profession, and now made a portion of the glory of his 
home, 


The next day Mrs, Wilkinson, the lady inte whose 


house as governess it was proposed that I should enter, 
was expected, but she wrote postponing the appoint- 
ment. In the course of another wenk, Mr. Lawson had 
again heard from her, fixing an early day; and by this 
time I noticed some change in his manner toward me, 
He had hitherto been very kind and attentive. I now 
thought I observed a more conspicuous warmth in his 
manner, not unmixed with some anxiety. 

“Tam really trespassing on your kindness by re 
maining so long,” I said. 

“Not at all, not at all, Miss Mayne,’ he answered. 
“T assure you that I have been delighted with your 
society.” 

He seemed to be on the point of say'ag something 

more, then hesitated, and rather abruptly left the room, 
joining my father who was in the conservatory, into 
which the room opened. Some time afterward he re- 
turned, and then with a few preliminary remarks asked 
me to be his wife. 
I, first, refused him—kindly, but without any hesita- 
tion. He pleaded more earnestly—and then | listened. 
The result of the interview was, however, indefinite. 
When he left my side, my father came forward, and I at 
once saw that Mr. Lawson had made some mention to 
him previously of his hopes regarding myself; and in 
my father his cause had a good advocate. 

“ Refuse him, Estella? How can you be guilty of 
such folly? Lawson, though a little pompous and 
proud, is one of the best of men. What a chance you 
will throw away if you do not accept his offer! You will 
worthily fill the position to which Lawson will raise you! 
—no, hang it, he can’t raise you any higher than you are 
by birth and education. He will be only placing you 
in your right station. And though I don’t think I am 
particularly selfish, I may say there will be some 
probability of my life being a little more cheerful than 
it has been for some years past, if you become his wife.” 

I cannot blame my father for having urged me to the 
acceptance of Mr. Lawson’s offer. The advocacy of my 
own inclination was just as powerful. I remembered 
all that Laurence had said respecting poverty; and I 
felt its contemplation to me was not one whit less a 
palling. Although [ had known little of what the world 
calls luxury, for years past, in taste or association, I was 
no sooner brought within the range of its influence than 
I felt myself yielding tothe spell. I liked the hand- 
some spacious rooms; the numerous and graceful works 
of art appealed to the intellectual part of me; the life 
about me was pleasant. All hopes that had once been 
centered with Laurence were forever to be abandoned; 
his letter to me had made this clear. 

Swayed by such considerations,I told my father that I 
would reconsider the proposal of Mr. Lawson. I knew 
well in my heart what my answer would be, and in the 
evening Mr. Lawson received it from my own lips. 

We were soon married. 

What such a marriage proved will with little difficulty 
be realized. I never loved my husband; and as, alas, 
I could not long disguise this melancholy fact from him, 
what love, or what counterfeit of love, he entertained for 
me soon vanished. Perhaps I did not care to love or to be 
loved. I had sold myself to the world, and the world 
gave me of its own. ‘That I was beautiful I knew; and 
admirers were not wanting, who told me so with every 
varying phase of flattery. Women envied me, and I 
accepted their envy, as better women would have ac- 
cepted their regards aud good-will. I grew hardened, 
and at times hateful to myself. And then I would en- 
deavour to justify the course [had taken. My love for 
Laurence cou!d never be anything but a name; his own 
lips had pronounced its doom, Was I then guilty in 
sslecting the path that lay before me ? 

When I had been married about a year, I observed in 
a paper the notice of a book by an anonymous writer, 
full of praise andencouragement. I obtained this book, 
and read it with profound interest. I detected in its 
style traces of a hand familiar to me; and all at once it 
burst upon me that Laurence was the author. It proved 
so; for when several editions had been called for, his 
name appeared on the title-page. He had made his 
mark—in a year his name would be well and widely 
known. Ah, if ke had been patient! If Z had been 
patient! 

Time went on; and it fared with Laurence as I had 
anticipated. The success of this one book was soon fol- 
lowed by the success of others; and in a short time, 
from being comparatively unknown, he became a man 
of note, Not unfrequently I met him at various parties. 
Alas, how separated we were now! What a contrast 
our lives presented! I was living for the world, and he 
was living for his art, 

When Mr. Lawson and I had been married about 
three years, I notieed an alteration in his manner. He 
became abstracted and absorbed. Always very devoted 
to his business, he was more devoted now than ever— 
but with a restlessness and anxiety which I had never 


observed before. I ventured to mention this to him 
une day, 
Restless! Yes, I am,” he replied. “I havea 


ood deal on my mind just now. But really, Estella, I 
id not know that you were interested enough in me,{to 
take much heed of my looks and conduct,” 
The rebuke was just, 





“T am sorry, Mr. Lawson, if you have any cause for 


complaint.” 
“Complaint! Oh,no! You go your way,andI go 
mine. But I may as well give you a hint that a little 


less expenditure will be needful on your part for the 
future. Ihave never been close, as you know; but 
there are reasons—pressing reasons—for your ccasing 
to be so lavish.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

Some weeks afterward I intimated to him that I had 
accepted an invitation to a large party for an early night. 

“ Don’t you remember what I told- you a short time 
since? You must not only cease to entertain at home, 
but you must cease even to go out so frequently, I am 
thinking of laying aside my carriage. As for this party 
you may go if you choose, but I fear that I shall be un- 
able to accompany you.” 

“ Indeed, I will write to excuse myself, if you like.” 

“Oh, no; you need not do that. Go, by ull means— 
go, by all means!” and with these words he took the 
at and left the room. 

t was on my tongue to ask him to be more explicit; 
but the opportunity was lost. I was a little alarmed, 
but from my experience of Mr. Lawson, I inferred that 
he was naturally a careful man, and that he would, in 
many cases, have advised an economy when there was 
no immediately urgent cause for so doing. 

The evening of the party arrived, and I went unac- 
companied by my husband. Many of the guests that 
evening seemed very excited. I soon ascertained the 
cause. ‘There had been a panic in the city, and many 
houses had gone down. Several gentlemen spoke of 
having had heavy losses; and I heard that expected 
ests had not come owing to the disasters of the day. 
‘he party broke up earlier than I expected. Upon ar- 
riving home, I passed at once to the dining-room, where 
[ found Mr. Lawson, as I thought, sleeping in an arm- 
chair near the fire place. The servant poured me outa 
glass of water, closed the door, and left us together. My 
husband’s back was toward me, and there was an open 
newspaper on the floor, which had evidently fallen from, 
his mY 
“Mr. Lawson !” I said, approaching him. 
He did not speak. 
“Mr. Lawson!” I said again. By this time I was close 
to him, standing where I could see his face well. It was 
~~ pale. I stooped down. Good heavens! he was 
ead. 
I must pass over the details of that terrible night. He 
had been struck with apoplexy while reading the paper, 
the columns of which recorded the failure of so many 
firms, and among them of firms with which he had 
been in the habit of doing business for years, 
and whose failures, as I quickly ascertained, had 
induced the failure of my.-husband’s house. The sad 
and terrible truth was soon ascertained. ‘The edition of 
the paper had been a late and special one, containing 
news of the last wrecks of the day ; and the shock of the 
~— had killed Mr. Lawson. 
is ruin was complete. 
literally nothing saved, 
years ago. 
My father was of course unable to render me much as- 
sistance. The art which I had long loved, constituted the 
resources upon which I had now to depend. As I 
touched the keys of the piano on the night before the 
sale of our furniture, I felt with some pride that my 
skill here would be of service. While I could play as I 
played then, speaking without vanity or unnecessary 
self-assertion, oo not be utterly a beggar. 
I had little or no difficulty in procuring employment. 
Thanks to the intimacy which I had steadily maintained, 
with my old governess at Twickenham, by correspond- 
ence and by the introduction of many pupils, which my 
position enabled me to obtain for her, I] was able to rely 
upon her assistance in this pressing hour of need. 
And now my art became my comfort, my imspirer. No 
social triumph that I had ever gained was comparable | 
with the triumph, which I was now winning by my care- 
ful study—my patient mastery of the difficulties of my 
profession. I lived in a new and better world. It was 
difficult to look back and realize that it had ever been 
possible for me to have been greedy for, and satisfied 
with, the triumphs that await the ambitious woman of 
the world. My life passed peacefully and uneventfully. 
After a while I was induced to make my appearance in 
public; but I did not yield until a good deal of pressure 
had been brought to bear upon me. The applause, how- 
ever, which greeted me, I am glad to say, gratifying and 
pleasant as it was, made no such appeal to my vanity as 
to endanger the existence of those better feelings which 
the cultivation of my musical skill had fostered and de-~ 
veloped, and which were leavening my whole nature, 
Among the better hopes of my life were those 
which centred in Laurence Holmes. I read of his 
growing success with pleasure, and the expectation of 
seeing him again was great and ever present, My art, 
it seemed to me, was purifying me, and making me 
worthier of companionship with him. I blamed my- 
self for having been unjust when he avowed his reasors 
for not asking me to be his wife. For if, indeed, he 
had been wrong then, and showed some cowardice in 


From the wreck there was 
I was as poor as I was four 





hesitating to face the worl, and its responsibilities, 
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how infinitely more blameworthy had I been in yield- 
ing to the temptations presented by a wealthy marri- 
age, how I had worshipped the world, how I had made 
myself a willing slave to its exactions, its behests, its 
humiliating judgments ! 

In due time, Laurence and I met again. 
my old school. 
slight pretty girl was leaning on his arm. A pain shot 
to my heart. A sudden fear seized me. Was that 
fear to be realized? It was. 


It was at 


“Miss Dashwood” he said, coming forward and|he has ceased to love me?” 
Then turning to the young girl at) 


introducing her. 


As he entered the drawing-room, a| have not. 


ner has so changed toward me lately—I cannot exactly 
describe how; but he has seemed to become indifferent 
—and its so hard, for I love him so !” 

“You love him, deeply ?” I put this as a question. 

“Indeed, indeed, I do! I sometimes think I have 
offended him. I have asked him, and he tells me I 
O Estella, I want you to intercede for me, 
to ascertain whether I have indeed given him offense; 
and, if possible, to make it between us as it used to be. 
He is so strange—so restless now! Is it possible that 


“Would it pain you very mnch if he had ceased to 


his side, he said, referring to me, “This is a very old|love you ?” 


friend of mine, Alice. 1 knew her some years ago. 
Alice timidly glanced at me, and at a movement 


“Pain me, Estella! I sometimes think it would kill 
me. You must not think I do not love him—that I do 


from me sat down by my side. Laurence chatted with|not value his love ! Oh, it is priceless. You believe I 


me some minutes. 
was still sitting by me. 

“There was a Miss Dashwood of whom I once heard 
a good deal—a daughter of Mr. Dashwood the great 
contractor ?” 

“Tam that Miss Dashwood,” she replied, with a 
pleasant laugh; “you have, of course, heard, then, 
that I and Laurence—Mr. Holmes—are engaged !” 

My breath came quick, and I did not answer for a 
moment or two. 

“ This it the first time I have heard of Mr. Holmes’ 
engagement. I have not seen him for some time. I 
was not even prepared for meeting him to-night.” 


When he left, Alice Dashwood]am vain and light, and have no depth of feeling. Oh, 


how greatly you misunderstand me! Nor am I 
wordly, as perhaps you may imagine I am. 

“Come into the garden, Alice,” I said; “ we can 
talk better there; this room seems so hot.” 

We strolled out, and sat down at some little dis- 
tance from the house. Though I controlled myself, I 
felt almost stifled, and my heart beat loudly. I guess- 
ed the meaning of Laurence’s conduct. He was ceasing 
to care for Alice; and it was because he had seen me 
again and I was free. 

“ Are you sure that he once loved you? T asked. 

“Sure—indeed, I am! It is only of late that his 


Laurence Holmes and Alice Dashwood—the rising| conduct has so changed. Oh, Estella, you will be my 


author and the heiress ! Dashwood, Crane & Co., con-|friend, will you not, and speak to Laurence ? 


tractors, were credited with fabulous wealth; and the} you are such and old friend of his, you may do so with 
fortune of Alice Dashwood, who was an only child,|no impropriety.” 


was therefore reasonably enongh calculated as very 
considerable. ‘ 
the last year of my married life; and had only lost an 
gamer of meeting her by the merest accident in 
the world. 

“Have you been long engaged ?” 

* Only a month.” 

And then she prattled on about their first meeting, 
their introduction, and the simple details of their 
courtship. Laurence had manifestly been silent upon 
our past relationship ; and I wondered, naturally 
enough at the causes thereof. Alice Dashwood was 
a sweet and charming girl, but not certainly the 
girl whom I could ever regard, as one Jikely to arouse 
such a feeling as love in the heart of Laurence Hol- 
mes; and I suspected that such love as she had given 
him was, however sincere, at any rate without depth 
or passion. Would Laurence open his heart to me, 
and explain what was yet a riddle ? 

In the course of the evening we found ourselves 
together. 

“TI must congratulate you I suppose, Mr. Iolmes, 
upon your engagement to Miss Dashweod.” ‘ 

“ Yes; [am engaged.” 

“T hope you will be happy. But I am surprised "— 

* At what!” . 

“Miss Dashwood is a charming girl; but I thought 
you would have chosen differently.” 2. 

“ Yes; I daresay.” . 

* You love her ?” 

He hesitated, and then replied, “ Yes, I love her.” 

“ Report credits her with being very wealthy; but 
I for a moment can never believe that you would be 
swayed by any such considerations as wealth.” 

“You have met with success in your art,” | went on, 
as he made no reply to my last remark; “your pati- 
ence has been rewarded—wealth can surely not have 
made such an irresistible appeal to you, that you have 
been ready to ask for Miss Dashwood’s hand without 
loving her. O Laurence I should indeed be sorry to 
believe that of you.” : 

He winced. Alice came up at the same moment, 
and of course the subject dropped. 

By some chance it happened that I and Laurence 
met frequently now. Alice and I too grew intimate. 
1 at first thought she had seemed shy in my presence; 
but she had conquered this shyness, and was very 
friendly and affable. " ‘ 

I had known Alice Dashwood for more than two 
months, and she had frequently been in the habit of 
calling upon me, sometimes alone, and sometimes with 
her affianced husband. I was now living in a pleasant 
house in the suburbs of London. There was a pretty 
garden behind upon which my little drawing-room 
opened. I had been practicing one bright morning in 
July, for more than two hours, preparatory to some 
public ny at night, when I heard a carriage 
drive to the front door, and the next minute my little 
servant admitted Miss Dashwood. j 

Alice came hurriedly forward, with a pale face and 
eyes red with crying. 

“I wish to speak with you earnestly,” she cried, 
“very earnestly. Iam very unhappy. I have been 
ard for a long time.” 

‘Unhappy, Miss Dashwood? I am, indeed, sorry to 
to hear that; and by what méans has this unhappiness 
been caused ?” 

“ By the conduct of Laurence ! I may speak openly 
to you, may 1 not? for you knew him before I did, 
and was, he assures me, a good friend of his, His man- 
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ey 


I had heard a good deal of her during| replied, mechanically. 


“T may do so, as you say, with no impropriety,” I 
“But surely Laurence is not 
unkind to you?” 

“No, no; not unkind. I could, I think, even bear 
his unkindness. It is his coldness that pains me so, 
His coldness, which seems to increase every time I see 
him. O Estella, his love for me is dying—his love for 
me is dying !” 

The plaintive tone in which she spoke these words 
went to my heart. I thought that she was worldly 
and frivolous—that the glamor of Laurence’s position 
had dazzled her; but every word convinced me that 
she could love as well as I could, and that she was as 
much a woman asI was. For what earnest true wo- 
man will not desire that he whom she loves should be 
harsh rather than indifferent ? 

“Perhaps your fancy has deceived you,” I said; 
“you are, probably, a little too exacting. You know 
Laurence is a writer of books, and book-writers are 
often necessarily very absent. You are mistaken, 
Alice.” 

“T am not mistaken,” she replied, with firmness. 
“ My eyes are quick to see; and Laurence is ceasing to 
love me. Speak to Laurence on my behalf—delicate- 
ly. There is no one but you whom I would commis- 
sion with such a task. I have no mother—no sister; 
you are my best friend, as well as his.” 

I felt that I held this girl’s happiness in my hand. 
A word from me, and the breach between Ali¢e Dash- 
wood and Laurence would be fatally widened. 

Alice had hardly ceased speaking before my servant 
came from the drawing-room, and said that I was 
wanted. The girl’s face turned red as she noticed 
Alice and me together. 

“T will come directly,” I said. “ Wait here, Alice. 
I daresay my visitor is only some professional friend, 
who has called about the concert at which I have to 
appear to-night.” 

I left Alice, her sad face darkened by the over- 
shadowing trees, and entered the house by the draw- 
ing-room window. And here was my visitor—Laurence 
IIolmes ! : 

After we had exchanged a few commonplaces, Lau- 
rence opened the mission which had brought him there. 
“You cannot guess why I have come, Estella 2” 

“ No; indeed I cannot.’ 

“Tt is to speak to you of ow past; it is to reeall the 
days when I loved you, and hoped to make you my 
wife.” ’ 

“You have come here to speak of these things to me, 
Mr. Holmes,when you are already engaged to another!” 

“ Alas, engaged, as you say! I say it with shame— 
I have erred fatally here. I thought I cared for Alice 
—that, at least, I could be happy with her. Now I 
know that I never loved her; now I know that I only 
loved you.” ’ 

“You have gone too far to hope to retrace your 
steps. You cannot break yonr engagement with Alice 
Dashwood; it is too late.” 

“Too late! Is it you who tell me so! Do you think 
she would heed it much if I did break my engagement 
with her? Are her affections so deep that she would 
feel anything beyond a passing sorrow? No. I love 
you, Estella, and only you.” 

“You tell me this-you,who must have known months 
ago that I was free—who could not have forgotten 
what my love for you once was/ Knowing all this 
however, you contact an engagement with a girl who 
you, in almost as many words, tell me has no heart, 





For, if 





and would not regret the breaking of your engagement 
ad 


with her! Why was this ? Why was this, Laurence ?” 

He hung his head. 

“T will tell you,” he replied, in almost a whisper, “ I 
will tell you. You know the story of my life—its disap- 
pointments and its poverty. Well, success came at last, 
and by its means 1 was thrown into the society of the 
rich and the great. That success which I had long 
coveted became a curse ; it intoxicated, it maddened 
me. I had Jooked forward toa calm, happy triumph— 
such a triumph as no man in contemplating need lose 
his self respect. Such a triumph was not mine. When 
my long years of waiting and working received atlast a 
recognition of their worth, the prize dazzled my senses. 
My satisfaction was not an ecstacy—it was a fever. 
Alas, a grosser ambition became mingled with one that 
had as yet been honest and pure! I saw that my 
means, good as they were, and extensive as they might 
be it every fresh success was greater than the past, 
would be inadequate to satisfy the craving—indefinite, 
wild—that had seized me. Money and position seemed 
invaluable. ‘The flattery of those who possessed these 
in good measure only increased my thirst. The calm 
pursuit of my art sometimes even palled upon me. 
When such a feeling as this seized me I became fright- 
ened ; for I knew that if I neglected to cultivate it, 
what position I had gained would soon slip away from 
me; and the fear would even steal over me at times 
that my hand was losingits cunning. It was about this 
time that I was introduced to Miss Dashwood. I had 
some name, and she had wealth. Mr. Dashwood was 
not very anxious that his daughter should marry a rich 
man, and showed me considerable friendship. Here 
were means at hand sufficient to satisfy me. I pro- 
posed to her and was accepted. Now you know all.” 

Knowing the power I possessed from the admission of 
Alice Dashwood, andthe confession of Laurence, it had 
not been easy for me to conquer myself. But there had 
been something in his last speech which made the vic- 
tory easier. ihe pursuit of my art had purified me 
and ennobled me ; all there was of original truth in me, 
obscured and almost obliterated as it had been by my 
past life, had been awakened and quickened by its influ- 
ence. In Laurence’s words I read an unmistakable con- 
fession of disloyalty to his calling ; and this fact jarred 
upon me, irritated me. It was like the sudden striking 
of some discordant note in musie which had been 
hitherto all harmony. 

“And now,” said Laurence, “and now that I have 
seen ycu again, I and all my old love come back. I 
love you now, as I have loved you always. Speak Ess 
tella!” 

I spoke very slowly, and after a long pause. I 
spoke in no doubt, though the alteration in my feelings 
had been strangely sudden. I almost wondered that I 
could se speak ; but I can look back now and find a com- 
plete explanation. I do not like to describe Laurence’s 
conduct as false, perhaps the word is too strong a term. 
At any rate, his life seemed out of sympathy with mine, 
and I could not speak otherwise than I did. 

“TI donot love you, Laurence! Let that answer be 
enough. And, believe me, you will be happier with 
Alice Dashwood than with me. Experience has taught 
me some good lessons, andit has shown me that for a 
married life I have no vocation. We should not be 
happy together; of this, Laurence, I am as sure as 
though I had a vision of our married life before me. You 
are deluding yourself when you say that you could only 
be happy with me. For I have no heart to give you, 
Laurence; no heart to give you. You tell me that you 
have failed to find entire peace and satisfaction in your 
artistic life. With me it is quite otherwise. You may 
say, perhaps, that I am prejudiced and narrow in my 
views ; but my life now is my art. I live and breathe 
in it; and every new day convinces me that in this and 
this only can I expect happiness as awoman. Should IL 
be a fit companion for you? No! My destiny is chosen. 
I welcome it. For worlds I would not change it. No, 
Laurence, no! It is vain for you to plead. Believe me 
when I tell you that we should have no happiness to- 
gether. Our worlds would be apart. You would find 
in me no compensation for that world which, you tell me 
has now become so valuable to your eyes. Be true to 
Alice, She will make you a better wife than I.” 

“ Estella, is it indeed to be as you say ?” 

“It is. You could not have urged your cause with 
less chance of its being favorably received, than you 
have urged to-day. You have shown to me how much 
apart we are; how much apart we must ever me. Alice 
loves you. Do not doubt it. You may take my assur- 
ance of that. She loves you. -I know all. She has told 
me of your growing indifference to her ; of the pain it 
has been to her ; of her eagerness to know the reason 
of your changed conduct. Go to her. She is here. 
Make your peace with her, Cherish her love, for it is 
yours, and mine is not.” 

“ Alice here !” 

“ Yes, in the garden. Be wise and secure her love. 
It may be a blessing to you in time; mine never can be.” 

But little more was said. We were both of us silent 
for a long time. I can guess what was passing in Lau- 
rence’s mind. He rose witha sigh. 

‘Go to her, Laurence.” 

He left the room, and I gazed after him, He had 
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chosen his path, and I had chosen mine. It was well 
that I had determined that these paths should diverge. 
Laurence and Alice Dashwood were soon married. 1 
shall never be again. 

The critics said that I played that night more bril- 
liantly than ever. They little guessed the storm and 
trouble in my heart. 





i][s 
A writer in a late periodical, giving an account of a visit to 
the Church of Santa Croce, in Florence, says: ‘‘Over the main 
entrance are the original letters IHS, placed there by St. Ber- 
nardius, of Sienna, who invented them in 1437, after the plague, 
to denote the name and mission of Jesus—Jesus Hominuum 
Salvator.” 


There seems to be a general misapprehension concerning the 
origin and meaning of this monogramatic embl notwithstand 
ing that it isin common use in both Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic Churches. It ornaments chancel walls and windows, it is 
carved upon altars and pulpits, it is embroidered on ecclesiastical 
vestmests, and is stamped on the covers of sacred books. Many 
Christians regard it with an almost superstitious veneration, as 
if it possessed some peculiar inherent holiness, some hidden 
efficacy; whereas, in its present form, it has no meaning, and, 
apart from its associations,is possessed of no more significance as 
a religious emblem than would be any other three letters of the 
alphabet arranged in a similar consecutive order. Historically 
considered it possesses some interest, for its embalms forever the 
stupidity or the carelessness of early transcribers of the New 
Testament, who did not know or did not distinguish the differ- 
ence between Greek and Roman letters. 

In its proper form it is simply an abbrevidtion of the name of 
Jesus, and it is nearly as old as the Christian era. It is used 
continually in the ‘Codex Sinaiticus,” which is consid- 
ered by many scholars to be the oldest known manuscript of the 
Holy Scriptures, antedating even the ‘‘Vaticanus.'’ It is found 
also in the other ‘‘Codices,” and in very many secular manu- 
scripts, from the early centuries down to the time of the inven- 
tion of printing. Many instances of it may be seen in Casley’s 
fac-similes in his ‘ Catalogues of the King’s MSS.;” notably in 
the charter of Barking Abbey, of ths early date of A. D. 670. 

The Greek form of Jesus is Jesous. From a little before the 
Christian era down to the time of the invention of printing, the 
ancient letter sigma [English S] was superseded by C, a later 
form of sigma, and having the same powers and sound. In all 
the New Testament manuscripts of this date Jesus appears as 
IHCOYC, or, rather, it would appear so if it were ever written out in 
full. But to save time and labor the early copyists abbreviated 
all the frequently recurring words, and we find the name of 
Jesus almost invariably contracted to Ific, the line upon the 
top being the sign of abbreviation. The middle letter H is the 
Greek eta (Roman E), and the whole is equivalent to the Ro- 
man or English 1&8, or, the I and the J being identical, to 
TES, the first, second and last letters of the name of Jesus. In 
the Latin transcriptions of the Greek abbreviation IHC was re- 
tained, the declensional terminations being changed to suit the 
Latin cases. In the course of time the ignorant scribes who 
copied the manuscripts confounded the Greek with the Roman 
letters and wrote it 1Hs, having no conception, probably, tbat 
the middle letter stood for anything but the Roman H. In the 
**Codex Beza,” where the Greek and the Latin texts are given 
on alternate pages, the error is verv observable, the Greek 11iC 
being metamorphosed into the Latin IHS. 

Finally, still another change took place. The"dash, the, sign 
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of abbreviation, became a cross, thus, }HS; and then it was 
discovered that ‘Jesus Hominum Salvator” was comprehended 
in the three letters, a very pretty and suggestive explication, but 
unfortunate in that # furnishes additional proof that the copyists 
mistovuk the middle letter for the Roman H. Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of the ‘Order of Jesus,” evidently fell into the same 


error. In the great seal of the order the symbol appears as THs 
in the midst of emanating rays of light, with the three nails of 
the cross beneath, arranged like a fan, with the points inward. 
This, sometimes written also IH-+LS, is used for the abbreviation 
of ‘In Hoc Cruce Salus.’ 

The symbol of Jesus was probably not used otherwise than as 
a manuscript abbreviation, until about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, when it began to be employed as a distinct 
emblem in caligraphic ornamentation and shortly afterwards in 
church decoration. The letters are found combined in a va- 
riety of shapes, often making a very pleasing and artistic mono- 
gram. A singular one described by Molanus is worth mention- 
ing. He says: ‘In a window in the Orphan Asylum in Lou- 
vain, a building which belonged formerly to the Jesuits, are de- 
picted betsixt the end letters land S Brothers Ignatius and 
Xavier, each looking towards the other and grasping right 
hands, which hold an upright cross, thus forming the middle 
letter H.” 

St. Berardius, of Sienna, may have been the first to use the 
THS as a sacred emblem in church ornamentation, but he cer- 
tainly did not invent the symbol, nor is it probable that he was 
the originator of the legend, Jesus Hominum Salvator. 





SHAKESPEARE’s WoMEN convey some of the finest and most 
profound philosophic truths; but he never drew a professed 
philosopheress—a female philosopher. Shakespeake’s women 
never sit down to philosophize; are never pragmatical philoso- 
phers; but from their lips flow sentiments of loving wisdom, out 
of the depths of their own sweet na‘ures, and as a mere neces- 
sary effect of their own purity ani rectitude. They are wise 
because they are good: they clear-seeing because th y are high- 
minded; their judgement is a part of their right heart. Wo- 
manly generosity gives them noble views; womanly delicacy 
gives them refined ideas. We sce in nature many instances of 


gentle disposition supplying tact and understanding. There | 


are some with such sweet-natured hearts that these put fine in- 
spirations into their min‘s and produc; ideas which seem the 
growty of a noble intellect. 





Caoostnc A Bustvess.—There are a great many kinds of busi- 
ness, and some of them are too mean for decent people. Every 
man who produces something—something that the world needs— 
is a public benefactor. So every man who does something that 
the world needs to have done is a public benefactor. But any 
man whose business makes the world any worse than it was be- 
fore, cannot be such a business man as he ought to be. The 
first thing, then, is to choose a business that shall make the 
world better, not worse. Perhaps you may not thus choose the 
busise3s, which will make you rich the quickest; but neverthe- 
less you will have chosen as you ought to choose, 


To My Mother. 


By May Rinzy STE. 
The sweetest face in all the world to me, 
Set ina frame of shining, silver hair; 
With eyes whose language is fidelity, 
This is my mother. Is she not mest fair? 


Ten little heats have found their sweetest sleep 
Upon the pillow of her loving breast. 

The world is wide: yet no where does it keep 
So safe a haven—so complete a rest. 


Her hands are neither beautiful nor fair, 
Yet seemed they lovely in her children's eyes, 
We found our daily strength and comfort there, 
And if her hands were rough—we were not wise. 


‘Tis counted something great to be a queen," 
And bend a kingdom to a woman’s will: ~ 
To be a raother such as mine, I ween, 
Is something better and more noble still ! 


O mother, in the changeful years now flown, 
Since as a child I leant upon your knee, 

Life has not brought to me nor fortune shown} 
Such tender love! such yearning sympathy ! 


Let fortune smile or frown, whiche’er she will; 
It matters not. I scorn her fickle ways! 

I never shall be quite bereft, until 
I lose my mother's honest blame and praise ! 





[From the London Liberal Revino.} 


The Tyranny of Age. 





To pay profound respect to age is what youth is 
strictly enjoined to do. © A man may be adullard or 
a scoundrel, or both, but if he be fortunate enough to 
possess gray hairs, he may safely calculate that he will 
receive a large amount of respectful consideration. It 
appears to be a general impression, that the individual 
who has lived a long while in the world is more desery- 
ing of credit than is the person whose span of life has 
been comparatively short. It is assumed that the more 
proofs, the latter receives to the effect that he is not held 
in such high estimation by others as he is by himself, 
the better. On the other hand, it is considered almost 
an unpardonable offence against good taste for any one 
to offend, by word or deed, the former’s possibly tender 
susceptibilities. It is not easy to satisfactorily account 
for all this. As a rule, it does not follow that the being 
who has lived a long time has done a particularly large 
amount of good. He may have done much mischief. His 
age alone tends to prove nothing more than that he has, 
throughout his career, paid regard to the laws of health, 
and refrained from habitually indulging in dangerous 
excesses. Perhaps it also indicates that he has journey- 
ed through life without allowing the miserable specta- 
cles of poverty, and misery which have met his eye, to 
disturb his habitual calm serenity. On-lookers may be 
pardoned for coming to the conclusion that he has dis- 
played a talent for making things comfortable—for him- 
self—further than this, that he has not serupled to make 
things comfortable for himself when the doing so has in- 
volved the making of them decidedly nncomfortable for 
his neighbors. In stating this much we do not mean to 
imply, that age is necessarlly accompanied by a lack of 
those virtues which tend to make our social life bearable 
and of those talents by the aid of which we are enabled 
to do almost anything except make men and women live 
as long as most of them would like to do. Proof of the 
contrary is too abundant to permit of this being done. 
Many of our most distinguished, beloved, and useful 
philanthropists have lingered on toa “ good old age,” 
while it is notorious that philosophers, mathematicians, 
and scientific savants are by no means remarkable, on 
account of the fact that they are invariably short-lived. 
What we mean to stateis that what men are whilst 
young, they are, as arule, when they become old, with 
this difference, their salient virtues or vices grow more 
pronounced as the years grow on. Thus, the young man 
who is mean is a positive miser by the time he has en- 
tered upon the period of the sere and yellow leaf, and 
the youth whose temper is bestdescribed as “hasty” 
is an active voleano, ever smiting words which burn like 
lava, by the time he has arrived at that stage in his ex- 
istence, when his neighbors remark that itis quite time he 
set about making his will, z. e. ifhe has not done so. There 
is no man so debaushed and with such an utterly de- 
praved mind, as the libertine who has grown old without 
forsaking his evil courses; there js no man so ascetic, as 
the old man whose thoughts have a strong religious ten- 
dency; there is no man so bigoted, as the politician 
whose hair has become silyered whilst he has been work 
ing in the cause which he has at heart. People may 
talk about the enthusiasm of youth; but it is trifling 
compared with the intense self-confidence and contempt 
jof everything, which is not moulded according to a par- 
|ticular fancy wh ch are among the attributes of age. 

Age is not ecntent with being hedged round with a 
kind of sanctity. It iscontinually flaunting its claims to 
| special favour in the faces of the youth, with whom it is 
\brought in contact. It has a somewhat disagreeable 
|habit of saying to youth. “ you cannot know anything be- 
| cause you are young, whilst I must know almost everything 
| because I am old; therefore you being ignorant, and I 
learned, it is your duty to accept my dictum upon every 
subject about which we are inclined to be at variance.” 
There is no disposition to hear the arguments of youth 
and judge them on their merits. It is assumed, and as- 





sumed in rather an offensive manner, that, emanating 
from the quarter whence they do, they must, necessarily, 
be weak and fallacious—except so far as they happen to 
be identical with those which are advanced by age. 
Now,considerable weight attaches to the utterances of the 
old. The iatter speak with a certain amount of authority 
which those wko listen are only too ready to recognise, 
As soon as a being upon whom omnipotent Time has left 
its mark opens his mouth people are all attention, and 
the stale platitudes which flow in measured cadence 
from his lips are received, in many cases, with as mnch 
show of respect as if they were the words of the sage 
Solomon himself. People have no objection to be lee- 
tured by him; on the contrary they seem to consider it 
quite befitting that he should scold them in good honest 
terms. Very different are they when one who is, coim- 
paratively, a stripling ven‘ures.to speak to them. He 
is pert, he is egotistical, and he must be made to know 
his place, isthe ery which is raised sometimes after he 
has talked in a most sensible and appropriate fashion. 
This is fresh proof that the world is ruled by prejudice. 
Age is inclined to be selfish and tyrannical in its deal- 
ings with youth. It likes the latter to come before it asa 
suppliant; it cannot patiently brook its appearance upon 
the field in the character of a rival. It swears by ex- 
perience, and knowing that its experience is its most 
effective weapon, it is everlastingly bringing it to the 
front. Independent thought is good, perhaps, in its 
way; but evidently, in age’s opinion, it is possible for 
youth to indulge in it to an absolutely dangerous extent. 
Most certainly it does not like youth to strike out original 
lines of action. Dolorous becomes its tone as it dwells 
upon the lamentable fact, that things are not what they 
used to be, and that people have changed for the worse, 
Ties of old association bind it to the past, so it is not sur- 
prising that the past should grow more and more beauti- 
ful in its eyes, the further it recedes from view. With 
the present it has less sympathy, and it feels that it is 
fast slipping out of its place, so it is only natural that it 
should abhor and resent ail attempts made by younger 
rivals, to accelerate its departure to a sphere of com- 
parative inactivity and obscurity. It isa question whe- 
ther the world does not suffer by the attitude which age 
adopts and the light in which it is regarded by people 
generally. Who can tell what services youth might ren- 
der to the community if it were not persistently snubbed 
and held in check. 







































































Mock Pearus.—Thus also with pearls, although by many 
they are preferred when they have lost their original whiteness, 
The rage for these has no limit. False pearls were invented in 
Paris toward the close of Henry 1V.’s reign,fby an ingent- 
ous fellow named Jaquin. Thence the manufacture spread 
nto Italy, whereit was extensively practiced, though the French 
specimens retained their superiority. ‘To begin with were em- 
ployed the sca‘es of the blay a small flat fish, witha green back 
and a white belly, common in numerous rivers of Europe. The 
scales are carefully scraped off, and repeatedly washed in pur- 
water until they glisten like silver. They are then again wash- 
ed ina sieve, inclosed in a net, and whipped into a pulp, 
though still retaining those rectangular particles which, to some 
extent disguishable to the eye, constitute a high merit in 
genuine pearls, The mass thus formed was at one time known 
as “Essence of the East.” ‘To it was added some geletine from 
the same fish. Glass of the most delicaic texture, and powdered 
white wax, with a dash of mother-of-pearl, completed the opera- 
tion, and the necklace of the demoiselle was ready for wearing. 
It needs only aslight additional chemistry to convert these 
pearls into opals—a kind of jelley made from parchment is ad- 
ded. ‘The rose-pearls of Turkey are formed by pounding fresh 
and young flowers in a mortar until they become a paste, spread~ 
ing this on cloth, and laying to partially dry in the sun. When 
nearly dry, they are pounded again in rose-water, then dried 
agafn, and so on until the paste is exceedingly fine, when it is 
rounded into shape, polished with rose-water, for the sake of 
lustre and scent, and thus becomes the petty imposture cele- 
brated as the rose-pearl. They are of various colors—black, for 





the white throats of Circassia; red, for beauty 
of a darker depth; blue, also for  fairnesss 
and a splendid amber, fit for all complexions, though 


chiefly for the brunette. Mock pearls, it should be remarked, 
by the way, have been made from fruit, perfumed with storax 
and musk. The commerce in these fictitious decorations is 
principally French and Austrian, though something is known 
about it in our own honorable country. There is Japanese ce- 
ment, there is rice paste, and there are Roman pearls, made up 
of silver-sand, fish-scales, spirits of wine and white wax. The 
Venetian pearls are generally vitreous, and little likely to de- 
ceive, an’ they are sold by thousands of boxes, throughout Eu- 
rope, Asiaand the New World. The art employed is poy | 
that of producing white glass in tubes, tinted however with a 
process which the Italians still claim as a secret, though the ex- 
istence of any such mystery in our days may be doubted. These 
tubes, so to speak, are melted again, whirled into globular 
shape, or sometimes manipulated in a softened condition into a 
spherical form, which, however, is occasionally produced by 
simply stirring the fragments of glass round and round in a ves- 
sel filled with warm sand and wood ashes. Nothing now re- 
mains beyond collecting the pearls, blowing off the dust, string- 
ing them on thick strings of silk, packing them in barrels, and 
exporting them far and wide thoughout the world, only stop- 
ping short of the uninhabited islands. —Chamber’s Journal. 





Tre Late Proressor Acassz.—A meeting of prominent citi- 
zens was heldin Boston, on February 14th, presided over by 
R. C. Winthrop, to take into consideration 4 memorial to the 
late Prof. Agassiz. Addresses were made by Robert O. Winthrop, 
Theo. Lyman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Geo. B, Loring, Ww. B 
Rogers and O. W. Holmes. {t was proposed to make the 
Museum of Zoology at Cambridge to which he devoted the 
best years of his life, a memorial monument. In order to do 
this, it was resolved to raise the sum of $300,000. to com- 
plete the endowmeut. A committee of 30, with ex-Chief Justice 
Bigelow as chairman, was appointed to receive subscriptions, and 
before the close of the meeting they announced that $60,000 
had been subscribed. 
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VICTOR HUGO'S NEW ROMANCE, 
entiruen §°? 93,” 





We shall shortly commence the publication in these columns, 


of an English translation of this new work, which is full of 


the stirring incidents connected with the first French Revolution. 





Summary of the Week. 





The British elections have now terminated, and with such a 


majority against Mr. Gladstone, that he has had no alternative 
Mr. Disraeli, of 
There was a rumor afloat that the 
Earl of Derby would have been called on, to fill this important 
post, he being infinitely more agreeable to the Conservative 
party on the score of birth and position; but, on reflection it 


but to tender his resignation to the Queen, 
course succeeding him. 


was found imprudent or impolitic, thus to attempt putting Mr. 


Disraeli aside, as he was in all respects the man in point of 
ability and experience, and it might have been as dangerous 
to neglect him, as it proved to tir Robert Peel some thirty years 
since, when Mr. Disraeli was then brought prominently into op- 
He now re-enters to power with a ma- 
jority for tue first time in his favor, and has in reality an op- 
portunity of doing something great, as well as making a lasting 
Whether he will do so or fritter 
away his time in inaction, as Gladstone latterly has done, re- 
He has now a majority of about sixty votes 
to support him, and thus has it in his power, to enforce, what- 
The Irish Home | 
Rulera, fifty-eight in number, will be the most formidable party 
against him, and may ultimately be found to hold the balance 


position and notice. 


reputation asa statesman. 
mains to be seen. 


ever tone of policy he may deem expedient, 


between him and the Liberals. It is not at all improbable, 


therefore, that he may eventually propose some measure to con- 
ciliate them aad give Ireland the privilege of legislating on its 
If he does so, he will be the most powerful 
minister who bas held office in England for many a day, and find 
‘his line of policy, far safer than that which he apparently at pre- 


Jocal interests. 


ent shows an inclination to adopt, by embroiling the country 
foreign affairs, with a view of distracting attention from those 
at home, for Eugland is no longer in a condition to place forty 


who is at present zealously engaged, in pursuing his miltary | 
studies in England, and doing all in his power to render himself | 
agreeable to the nation. 

The Times of February 18th, says the final result of the elec- 


351; Liberals and Home Rulers, 302. 
after contest. 

A list of the new ministry has been published in London by 
the Observer, the court paper, but as the names of Lord Derby 
the Marquis of Salisbury and the Earl of Carnarvon are left out, 
it is entitled to small credibility. According to this account, the 
new government would be entirely Tory and non-progressive— 
a cabinet on which Mr. Disraeli at the present moment would 
hardly venture. 

The Pa'l Mall Gazette, of February 16th, publishes a report 
that the British forces took possession of Coomassie, the capital 
of Ashantee, on the 29th of ,anuary, and would commence their 
merch back to the coast on the 2nd of February. 

The Standard of February 16th, has a despatch from Rome 
stating that the Pope will hold another consistory in June next, 
when eight more Cardinals will be created, including Archbishop 
Manning. 

In France the Prince Imperial is making such progress 
that M. Ruher, one of the ablest and most devoted of 
his partizans, has already thought fit to propose a plebis- 
cite, for the purpose of determining whether the empire 
or the present stato of affairs, will be the most agree- 
able to the nation. Nominally, the expected chunge is 
not to be made till the termination of MacMahon, the present 
President’s power; but everything indicates that he will be by 
no means indisposed to bring about restoration. 

A similar movement is evidently on foot in Spain, where 
notice of an intended plebiscite has been given, to determine 
whether the existing Republic shall be retained or Royalty be 
restored. 1f the latter movement be determined on, it will prob- 
ably be in favor of Alfonso, the eldest son of the deposed Queen, 
for Don Carlos has already rendered himself so offensive to the 
nation that there seems little probability of his reeall, with all 
the obsolete notions of the old Bourbon system of rule and 
priestcraft, which he would bring in his train. 

From France we learn that the Marquis de-Lagarde and Ma- 
dame de Montalembert, the owners of the celebrated vine-yards 
of ‘‘Clos Vougeot,” have announced the sale of the property for 
May next. The average annual yield amounts to $32,000 in 
gold. The vineyards are situated on the river Vouge, on a side 
hill of the Cote-d’Or. 

In Europe there has been no special eveat occurred of political 
importance, but there are several minor incidents scarcely less 
interesting. In London there has been a tremendous flre—that 
of the Pantechnicon, a large store for depositing furniture, 
works of art, &c., &ec., in Belgravia Square, when property is al- 
leged to have been destroyed to the amount of $15,000,000, but 
there is evident y great exaggeration in the reported estimate, 
as even if the 500 carriages burned were worth $1000 each, th 
loss would not have exceeded half a million, and it is not prob- 
-ble tht the other property deposited, was worth above a mil- 
lion more. The total loss therefore was probably $1,500,(00 
or £500,000 sterling ; but thls 1s an enormous amount for a 
London fire, in consequence of the admirable system which 
there prevails for its extinction. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, it was necessary to blow up several of the adjoining 
buildings, by the military engineers to prevent the extention of 
the conflagration ; and it is interesting to learn, that the opera- 
tion was found to be highly successful—a circumstance of 
whi h Chicago, Boston ani the authorities of our large cities 
will do well to take note. 

In Berlin, murders are so common, that the inhabitants pay 
us the compliment of saying: ‘‘We might as well live in Om- 
aba,’’ and the usual morning inquiry between neighbors is, 
**Who had his throat cut last night?” Notwithstanding the 
enormous sum amassed by the government during the late war, 
the people there are in astate of great distress, and the Coant 
de Moltke as well as Prince Bismarck, seem inclined to precipi- 
tate a new struggle with France in the hope of allaying it. 


In the Reichstag in Berlin, on February 16th, Gen. von 
Moltke, in the course of a speech in support of a new military 
bill, said: “What we acquired in six months we shall have to 
protect by force of arms for half a century tocome. France, 
nothstanding a majority of her people are convinced of the ne- 
cessity of peace, is imitating our army organization.’ He con- 
cluded; ‘*We have become powerful, but remain peaceful. We 
require an army for defence, not conquest.” The bill was re- 
ferred to a committee. 

In Persia, the Shah ha: returned to his old system of govern- 
ment, and is again wallowing in the mire. All the improvements 
he promised to introduce on his return from Europe have been 


Of these 466 were elected 





or fifty thousand men on the Continent of Europe, and, even if! discarded, and he has made up for his late marital infidelities 


she could, they would speedily be swallowed up, by any‘of the | 


enormous armies of the other European powers. 
A significant hinthas elready been dropped to her, on this 
point by Russia. At one of the late festival celebrations in 
honor of the marriage of his daughter, the Czar thought fit to 
remark that Russia, Germany and Austri: would, in union wi h 
England, preserve the peace of the world, but this appears to 
have been done in a manner 80 uncomplimentary to,the latter, 
that, while the representatives of the other powers made fervid 
speeches in reply, the Prince of Wales, who was expected to 
reply for his country, simply bowed his head. The menace was 
designed to apply chiefly to France, which is already taking ac- 
tive measures to avenge its recent defeat; but it has been sup- 
posed, that it may have reference to contingencies in India, if not 
‘Torkey also, and to refer to a supposed alli:nce between the 
$wo countries, in the event of the recall of the Prince Imperial, 


there, by presenting a magnificent diadem to his favorite wife 
and proclaiming her “The Universal Queen.” Rumor states 
‘that, like the late Emperor of Abyssinia, was an aspirant for the 
‘head of her Britannic Majesty, but, flnding no hope in that 
/quarter, he now spea‘s of her with great coatempt. 
| M. Schrceder has presented to the Riga Society of Naturalists 
a fossil egg, which was found in the Chersonese a few 
| 1t was secured for one thonsand roubles—about $800. 
em, in length, and 15 em. short diemeter; its ctpacity is reck- 
oned equal to that of 40 to 44 hen’s egzs. It is consequently 
larger tian an ostrich egg, but much smaller than the Epiornis, 
which is equal to one hundred and forty-eight hen’s eggs. 

In American affairs little is stirring. ‘The Count de Verax, a! 
French noblexan, has purchased 40,000 acres of land in Mis-| 
souri, withthe view of forminga French colony, but the 


‘ne are not a colonizing people; and the ivbabitants ot 


tions may be exactly stated as follows: Conservatives returned, | 


Philadelphia now appear to have small hopes of raising money 
for their proposed Centennial beyond the bound of Pennsyl- 
vania and a few other States. 

The dissection of that extracrdinary Lusus Nualurce, the Sia- 
mese Twins, is the principal event there; and it is said that the 
country is soon to be subjected to the,disgusting spectacle, of 
having their bodies carried about and publicly exhibited for 
money. The authorities of the different towns, will, it isto be 
hoped, find out some means for preventing an exhibition and 
act ofavarice so abomnable. 

In New York the principal event of the week has been the 
conviction of one Conklin, a late deputy-sheriff, for robbing a 
Southern planter, named Crofts of $15,000 in gold bonds. The 
names of Mr. Judson Jarvis, son-in-law of ex-Sheriff Brennan, 
and several otaers, have been freely mixed up with this transac- 
tion; but every effort has been made to hush the affair up. It is, 
however, said, that revelations will shortly be made, which will 
astonish the public. 

The Chinese have already establishei two Joss houses in New 
York, and there duly perform their devotions; but, to their credit, 
it may be mentioned, they attempt no proselitizing. 

The steamsbip Ci'y cf Melbourne from Honolula, which ar- 
rived at San Francisco on February 17th, brings the news of the 
death of King Lunalilo, at Hawaii, on February 3rd. ‘lhe 
cause of his death was bronchial disease. Immediately after 
the death of the King, the members of the Cabinet were called 
together, and ordered a meeting of the Legislative Assembly on 
the 12th of February to consider the condition of the affairs of 
the Government. At Kanoolawe, on the 4th inst., a mass meet- 
ing declared in favor of David Kalakua, the most powerful chief 
in the nation, as Lunalilo’s successor, Queen Emma, the widow 
of Kamehameha, is also named fur the succession, and there 
will probably be a severe contest in the Legislature over the 
question. 





The French Republican Court. 





PRESIDENT MACMAHON’S GREAT BALL, 


The Paris correspondent of the London Telegraph writes un. 
der date of January 27th; 

“The second grand ball st the Elysee has been an even greater 
success than the last. Since the haleyon days when the Emperor 
used to receive at the Tuileries, such a run atter tickets and 
such a crush within the temple of Terpsichore have certainly 
never been seen. 

“A ball at a Continental Court in ordinary periods excites but 
little attention among the foreign population; it is, in fact, bare- 
ly noticed. Notsohere. Early this morning it wa; evident to 
the least practised observer that something extraordinary was 
about to take place. Livery seryants from the different dress- 
makers were rushing about with huge bandboxes on their backs; 
the flower-shops were full of enormous bouquets. Special patrols 
of policemen marched down to the Champs-Elysees and Fau- 
bourg St. Honore; the glove shops were besieged by customers. 
** Ah! if the example set by the Mar:hal would only be fcllowed 
by all the rich and great of Parig, how soon would the city 
recover its commercial prosperity!” was the remark which the 
patron of one of these establishments made to me to-day. 

“Jn the evening there was a brilliant illumination. I doubt 
whether on the occasion of the imperial marriage at St. Peters- 
burg anything more effective was produced. The low Moorish 
wall which encloses the Court of Honor of the Palace was blaz- 
ing with a treble fringe of gas jets. ‘Vhe whole front of the build- 
inz was studded at close intervals with gay devices; pyramids 
and stars of fire lit up with a ghastly glare the neighboring 
houses and their inhabitants. For the latter were all at their 
windows as if it were broai daylight and some great pageart 
were about to pass by. By nine o’clock the spacious rooms and 
temporary buildings of the Elysee were comfortably full. 

‘By ten o'clock it was evident that the space which could be 
disposed of had been very neatly calculated. From that time till 
the supper hour—that is, two o’clock—the Palace was full of 
muslin, satin, tulle, lace, diamonds, epauiets, orders, and black 
coats, The Marshal looked uncommonly well, and exchanged 
many a hearty greeting with his brotuer officers, who came in 
shoals. Madame MacMahon, between nine and twelve, made 
four thousand bows to her guests, and the last bend was as 
graceful as the first. 

“The conspicuous feature in the ball was the presence of a 
number of the Orleanist princes, who were the observed of all 
observers. The Duc de Chartres, so strikingly like his ancestor 
Henry IV., in a general's uniform, bad quite a small court round 
him. The Queen of Spain was, however, the most important 
guest. She was ushered iu by a major domo, who looked for 
all the world like a church beadle. The dancing was kept up 
until four o'clock. All the refreshmeats were of the best kind, 
and a capital supper was provided. All the historical rooms of 
the palace were visited by the guests with great curiosity, and 
some of the sanctums were filled with Bonapartists, most of 
whom seem to have come to the Elysee very much as they would 
have gone toa pilgrimage. One of the characteristic features of 
these fetes is the long gallery which leads into the temporary 
ball-room. Politicians, whatever be their denomination, do not 
as a rule, care to dance; but as they come in great numbers, to 
present their respects to the Marshal and “ interpellate ” each 
other, the hosts ani hostess have provided a special lounge for 
these diplomats and deputies. It is a very artistic and comforta- 
ble lobby, carpeted with soft, springy red Aubusson, Lined with 
cherry and gold arm-chairs and voluptuous sofas, adorned with 








years ago 
It is 18) 


seven chandeliers, which shed a tremulous glow of light, this 
luxurious promenade runs parallel to all the sa/ons and the two 
sails de ba’. One of the happiest ideas which have ever struck 
a bal] manager, has been carried out here with brilliant effect. 
In order the better to disguise the temporary character of this 
exchaated hall, the ingenious architect has taken oft their hinges 
eleven large windows which intervene between the salons and 
the annexe, and covered fhe white stone walls with the folds of 
1ich Gubelin tapestry, Those who have never seen the interior 
of the palace before, will not believe that the annexe thus trans- 
formed does not form part of the original building. The windows 
and chutters have been replaced by wreaths of costly flowers 
and bushes of Oriental plants, through which those who stroll 
up and down the gallery can see what is going on in the sa/ors. 


| There is a dramatic touch about this innovation which for scenic 
splendor can vie with anything that Sardou has imagined in his 


** Merveilleuges,” 
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Does the United States Hate England? 


The remarks which appeared in our last, under the above 
caption, have called forth the following verses which have ap- 
peared in a cotemporary: 

JONATHAN TO JOUNNY 
“ Verbum sap.” 


BULL. 


L 
The trusty sword of Bunker Hill, 
Believe me, brother Smith, is sheathed ; 
And tho’ the brow of Washington 
With laurels ever fresh is wreathed, 
Yet holds his hand the olive branch 
Toward England just across the wave, 
And Yankee love and Yankee faith 
Spring blooming from that patriot grave. 


IL 
Hate England !* Brother Smith, you dote 
Or quaff too deep of double stout— 
The stripling more dislikes his sire, 
And daughters at their mother pout, 
Than chaste Columbia distrusts 
Stately Britannia, sister dear, 
They've had their little tiffs and huffs, 
Bat now, thank God, the sky is clear; 


Im. 
Hate England! Why, mistaken Smith, 

We learn to spell from British books, 
And claim a share in Robin Hood 

And Crusoe’s cruise and Captain Cook's; 
And, when we talland manly grow, 

By Byron swear andsly Tom Moore, 
With Wellingtoa win Waterloo, 

Or Nelson, Spanish admirals floor. 


IV. 
For shame Sir Smith! We love yon all, 
From good Queen Vic. to Honest Arch; 
Your Boz is ours, our Crayon yours; 
In progress, arm-and-arm we march, 
Why, lhackeray, you reckless rogue. 
Wrote the Four Georges for our ear; 
And pardon me if to my mind 
He is the Thunder, you Small-Beer + 


v. 

We lcve old England, Goldwin Smith, 

Her common law, her velvet lawns; 
But not her oysters, I confess; 

And some object to smoky dawns. 
Tho’ most we love her friendly tone, 

Her stslwart men and women fair; 
And if you fail to like my verse, 

Why then, O Smith, go read Lothair !} 


VI. 
No, Smith, there is no hate at all; 
But mutual interest, kindness, too ; 
And any spectre you may raise 
Will prove a baby bugaboo. 
For know there is a tie so dear, 
That aught besides seem simple sinning. 
Waich not elastic is, my triend, 
In Anglo-Saxon called Gold-winning. 





NOTES, 

*Mr. Smith, ina recent stump speech, said that the American 
Eagle hateth the British Lion. 

+ ‘*An Essay on Thunderand Small-Beer,” by William Make- 
peace Thackeray. . ; : 

t *Lothair,” by the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, is rumored 
to be a pet aversion of the sensative*minded Smith, an ex- 
Oxford Professor. 


New Yor, February, 1574. Davip G. ADFE. 





Proposed Gathering of Anglo-Americans in 
Richmond, Va. 


Cuase City, Mecktensura County, Va., | 


February 14th, 1874. 
To the Ed‘tor <f Th: A’bion: 

Since the war a large number of educated and enterprising 
Enghshmen have settled in Virginia and are succeeding well, 
in every department of agricultural and mercartile life, The 
State now offers unequalled advantages to the immigrant; and 
with a view to uniting the testimony of the actual settlers there 
will be a meeting in Richmond on the 25th of May next. 

Governor Kemper and many other eminent persons have 
promised to honor us with their presence, and the occasion will 
be in every sense an interesting one. Natives of the United 
Kingdom or Canada desiring to be present will receive every 
intormation on application to R. J. Favre, 6 Fourteenth Street, 
Richmond, or to yours respectfully, 

Tuomas Jones Bess, Honorary Secretare, 
Chase City, British Committee. 
a i Dl ol 


Overland to Australia. 


The first overland closed mailto Australia, consisting of 238 
bags, arrived at this port from England in January, which were 
immediately sent west to San Francisco, leaving that pert by the 
steamship Mc(/r-gor on February 2ad. This is, under the Postal 
Convention recently concluded between Postmaster General 
Creswell and the Hon. Saul Samuel, Postma:ter General of New 
Sonth Wales, (of which we furnished the particulars in our issue 
of January 24th.) The Australian and Am+rican Mail Steam- 
ship Company's S, S. City «f Melbourne carrying the second 
mail, will sail trom San Francisco on February 28th, for Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, vis Honolulu and the Fiji Islands, The 
Managing Agent in this City is R. W. Forbes 14 South William 
Street. 





Proposep Em1GkATioN FROM ScoTtanp To Marytiyp.—A bill 
has been introduced into the Maryland Legislature, to encourage 
emmigration from Scotland to that State. The Commonwealth is 
to pay fifty-nine per cent. of the passage money, and the person 
desiring the services of the immigrant, forty-one per cent., and 
the immigrant is expected to sign a pledge to remain in the 
State three years, and to give his note for the passage money, 
payable in twelve months. The terms savor too much of con- 
tract labor and old plantation times, and Maryland will probaly 
find that Scotchmen who want to come to the United States, will 
pay their own pasage to some place, where there are no negroes 
gad no landed aristocracy. 


The Death of Dr, Livingstone. 


The following telegram, dated Aden, the 27th ult,, has been 
received by the British Government from the Acting Consul- 
General at Zanzibar :— 


“The report of Livingstone’s death is confirmed, by letters re- 
ceived from Cameron, dated Unyanyembe, October 20th. He 
died of dysentary after a fortnight’s illness, shortly after leaving 
Lake Bemba for the eastward. He had attempted to cross the 
lake from the north, and failing in this, had doubled back and 
rounded the lake crossing the Chambize and the other rivers 
flowing from it; had then crossed the Luapula and died in 
Lobisia, after having crossed a marsby country with the water 
for three hours at a time above his waist; ten of his men had 
died, and the remainder, consisting of seventy-nine men, were 
marching to Unyanyembe. They had disembowelled the body 
and had filled it with salt, and bad put brandy into the mouth 
to preserved it. His servant Chumas went on ahead to procure 
provisions, as the party was destitute, ar gave intelligence to 
Cameron, who expected the party in a few days. Cameron and 
his party had suffered greatly from fever and ophthalmia, but 
hoped to push on to Ujiji._Livingstone’s body may be expected 
at Zanzibar in February. Please telegraph orders as to disposal. 
No leaded shells procurable.” 


In reference to the much regretted death of Dr. Livingtone, 
the London Advert'ser, says: 


It does not seem as if Dr. Livingstone had moved from 
the region—one might almost say neighberbood—where Mr. 
Stanley found him, and accosted him, as he etated, with the 
words “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” which were widely circu- 
lated and admired asa specimen of coolness and elf-possession. 
There is, it appears to us, some mystery attending the proceed 
ings of Dr. Livingstone during the last few years of his sojourn 
in Africa. It is true no one in England can form an accurate 
judgement of the facilities possessed by a solitary traveller in 
the wilds of Africa. Otherwise we should iequire why he re- 
mained apparently so stationary, when his avowed purpose was 
further discovery. It is, and will be for long, a source of deep 


Some of Prince Bismark’s Maxims. 


(Taken Jrom his Parliamentary Speeches.) 

When pushed to extremes I prefer my shirt to my coat.— 
(January 22nd, 1864, 

A question of right can be settled only with the bayonet in our 
European quarrels.—[January 22nd 1864. 

Parties and casts are mutable—they perish, and new ones 
arise.—[January 22nd, 1864. 

Tho Kings of Prussia have never been pre-eminently the kings 
of the rich.—[February 15th 1865. 

Whoever wakes the most promises is apt to carry the election. 
—[June Ist, 1865, 

All classes do alittle smuggling, especially the women.— 
(June Ist, 1865. 

A great country cannot be governed by partisans,—[J 
15th, 1867. ° “? orn 

Put Germany into the saddle and you will find that she 
knows how to ride.—[March 11th, 1867. 

Governments are like women—the youngest please the most. 
—[December 9th, 1868. ° 

lt is not possible to hasten the ripening of fruit by holding a 
lamp underneath.—April 16th, 1869. 

serena ee is ne. more or less.—[April 16th, 1869. 

oever carries the mone is th le’ iter. — 
tis 26th, 1869, vs a ee 
very country knows that peace and security rest in th 
Poe 22nd, 1869. a 
iberty is a luxury which not e — 

eand, 3869. y very one can afford.—[May 

People are a great deal more lavish when they pay out of a 


common treasury than when the out of thei — 
(June 2nd, i871. — ace etee 
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The Death of Madame Parepa-Rosa. 





This popular and distinguished singer, who wes so well- 
known and aapreciated in the United States, died in London, on 





regret and disappointment that he had not returned to this 
country to tell his own tale. Had he done so, his reception 
would have been indeed warm and ardent. We should have 
said of him, ‘‘He was lost, and is found;’ and the best and no- 
blest in the land would have vied in a display of ardor and 
enthusiasm which is not often witnessed.” 


The Author of ‘* Alton Locke.” 


The arrival of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Canon of West- 
minster, in New York isa memorable event in our literary and 
ecclesiastical history. Ho is, we believe, the only minister of 
the Church of England since Berkeley's time, who has represent- 
ed the higher culture of the Englich Church in America. Our 
people at large, care little to hear church dignitaries merely as 
such, but it is difficult to suppose that Kingsley can be an- 
nounced to’preach anywhere among us, without having a crowd 
to see and hear the author of ‘‘ Alton Locke,” ‘* Westward Ho,” 
‘* Hypathia,” &c., &e. 

The N. Y. Lotus Club gave a reception to Mr. Kingsley on 
February 14th.4In reply to the President’s welcome, Mr Kings- 
ley, thanking the members of the club for the kind way in which 
they had received him, referred to ‘* Alton Locke,” and re- 
marked, that he believed as firmly in everything he had said in 
that work, as when he wrote it, and had therefore nothing to 
take back. It was the duty, he said, of every man to seek for 
the truth, and, despite {prejudice and customs, (made Jaws by 
long practice,) to make its influence felt everywhere, Facts 
should be met and conquered, not simply avoided, for fear of 
consequences which sometimes some people consider disastrous, 
Speeches of welcome were also delivered by William M, Evarts, 
James Parton, John G. Saxe, the Rev. C. Potter of Grace Church, 
and William E. Dodge. 
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Sir Henry THompson ON CREMATION, OR THE BURNING OF THE 
Deap.—Sir Henry Thompson, in the current number of the 
London Contemporary Review, discusses with force, clearness, 
and spirit, the question of cremation of the dead. The argu- 
ments in favor of such a mode of disposal of the dead carcasses 
of 'men, are rationally, says the British Medical Journal, un- 
answerable. There is absolutely nothing to be said against it, 
and there is little present likelihood of argument doing much for 
the cause. It isa case for example, which would be of much 
more effect, than precept. No doubt there is nothing but 
prejudice and an ignorant misinterpretation of certain texts, 
which could be advanced against cremation as a means of dis- 
posal of the dead. But there is a rooted sentiment which is op- 
posed to it. Itis ignorant, it is old-fashioned; it is contrary to 
the laws and the economics of Nature, and to the interests and 
almost the proprieties of civilzation; but there it is, and nothing 
short of the initiation of a Society of Incremators, like the re- 
cently formed Societe de la Mort of Zarich, will produce any 
effect. Ifa few hundred men of notable character; ability, and 
respectability, were to agree to commit their bodies to the flames 
after death, and make suitable arrangements, they might 
probably soon be imitated by many more thousands, and so _ the 
foul practice of committing a rotting body to the ground, there 
to poison the soil which it encumbers, would be replaced by the 
more reasonable and cleanly reduction of the body to ashes b: 
the speedy agency of flame. Perhaps what Sir Henry Thomp- 
son has written, may be the precursor of a plan of action. He 
has the ability, the courage, and the social influence which fit 
him to lead the way in so usefula reform. If he succeeded, he 
would prepare for himself an earthly immortality. The maip 
objections to cremation, says the Lancet, rest on sentiment and 
custom. A custom of many thousand years’ duration—for the 
practice at least ascends to the time of Abraham—is not easily 
broken through; whilst the sentiment so impressively expressed 
in our burial service, that these our bodies shall rise again in an 
incorruptible state must not be lightly disregarded, Sir Thomas 
Browne, however, cites various authorities in his ‘* Hydro- 
taphia” to show that cremation was common amongst the old 
German nations, and was practiced by the Druids, It would, 
therefore, only be a return in our case to ancient urage, It is 
certain that any change from established usage, in the mode of 
disposing of tbe dead could only be slowly introduced; but the 
vulgar mind might be gradually familiarized with it. by the erec- 
tion of an incremation farnace, and the performance of the rite, 
with due sokemnity, and under the supervision of properly-ap- 
pointed officers in cases of unclaimed poor. Whilst the argu- 
ments for its adoption by the better classes, must be those which 
Sir Henry Thompson has well expressed in the paper above re- 
ferred to—economy, cleanliness, and wholesomeness, 








January 21st, after a very severe illnesss. 


The Orchestra of that city describes the obsequies of the great 
artiste, in the following terms : 


* The remains of Mme. Parepa-Rosa were interred on Januar 
26th, in Highgate Cemetary. ‘The procession left Warwick 
Crescent shortly before eleven o'clock, and consisted of three 
mourning carriages. In the first of these were Mr. Carl Rosa 
Mr. James Howell, Mr. Edward Howell and Mr. E. Hogarth; in 
the second were Dr. Bruce, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Jackson; and the third coach was occupied by the faithful com- 
panion of Mme. Rosa for many years and by the household ser- 
vants, the cortege being brought up by private carriages sent by 
Dr. Wylde, Dr. Bruce the Rev. Mr. Barnerd, &c. At Highgate 
a very large assembly awaited the arrivall of the mournful pro- 
cession, and the scene both in the chapel and round the grave 
during the solemn service, was touching in the extreme, a large 
proportion of those present making no attempt to conceal their 
great sorrow. Prominsnt among those on the spot were Sir 
Micheel Costa, Mr. Santley, Mr. Ganzi, Mr. Patey, Mr. W. 8 
Gilbert, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Gruneisen, Signor Traventi, Mr. Sidney 
Naylor, Mr. Chatterton, Mr. C. Lyall, Mr. F. Berger, Mr. Nord- 
blom, Mr. W. D, Davivon, Mr. Randegger, Mr. Edward Murray, 
Mr. Hersee, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. Pearso}, &c. The widely-spread 
affection with which Madame Parepa-Rosa was regarded by all 
classes of her profession was furthor evidenced by the number of 
the members of the chorus, who,by their presence testified their 
deep regret for her loss. The heavy oaken coffin—on which the 
words ‘‘Euphrosyne Parepa-Rosa; born May 7th, 1836; died 
January 1st, 1874," were inscribed—was,-on being lowered into 
the grave, covered with rare and costly flowers, among which 
was a beautiful wreath of camelias, azaleas and violets, sent as 
a special tribute from the Opera Company with§whose provincial 
career the name of Rosa has been identified.” 





A New Srytez 1x Women's Dress.—Long white trousers for 
ladies are very mueh worn on the Continent. These trow- 
sers should be quite plain!for wearing in the day time and 
in the street, but those for evening wear should be made 
of fine cambric or muslin or ted with broi 











lace insertion, or heavy rich lace frills or flounces, accordingly 
to the taste or means of the lady herself. What could Took 
prettier or more modest than to see a pretty small-trowsered foot 
in silk stockings and a neat sandalled shoe, appearing under the 
skirt of a muslin dress, the aukles buried, as it were, in several 
rows of the lace frills or flounces of fine cambric or muslin trow- 
sers? Surely, also, when a young lady of eighteen cr nineteen 
is dancing, it is more modest, as it is certainly more becoming, to 
see the limbs hidden in lace-frilled trowsers of cambric than the 
present fashion, As I said, this mode is very much seen on the 
Continent among French, Spaniards, and especially Russians. 
When at Barcelona a few years ago I remarked that every iad 
wore trowsers, some plain, some richly trimmed with lace frills 
or flounces. Two or four inches of the trowsers werg visible, 
setting off the small Spanish foot to perfection. I knew a very 
pretty French lady who used to wear most becoming trowsera 
in the evening, which were mude of very fine oambric or muslin, 
with rich lace frills up the calf of her leg and insertion between 
each frill. The lace frills of her trowsers just touched the instep, 
but the rest of the trowsers were visible under and through tha 
transparent skirt of white muslin.—Springfield Republican, 





Deatu of ANDERSON, THE GREAT Wizard oF THE Norre.—The 
death ist announced in London, of Mr. John Anderson, well 

known in this and other countries, under the above noted 
soubriquet, He was a skilful conjuray, and has performed before 
Queen Victoria and other crowned heads. He arrived in thia 
city in 1850, and gave many performances at the old Triple 

Hall, (on the site of the subsequent Winter Garden Thea- 
tre) and elsewhere, and to these as well as during his tours 

throughout the country, ho attracted large audiences. Professor 
Anderson was always ready to exercise his skill for benevolent 
purposes, andin this way has helped along more than one 
worthy charity in this metropolis. He was usually assisted by 
his daughter, who was a skilful pianist, and by hisson. As a 
magician he had a good reputation, and in his art made a large 
fortune. His daughter is now engaged in exhibitions of spiritu- 
alism. The family have made more than one visit to the United 
States, 





LDr. Bovr, at a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Vienna, gave the resu't of thirty-three years’ a)vervationson the 
circumstances attracting lightning strakes. He pointed out that 
the lightning often strikes low objects, though higher may be 
nearer; and he that tancy of course in thunder 
clouds (from p of tain chains, &c.) and repeated 
digcharge at particular points,may be explained by the superior 











attractions of subterranean masses of metal in certain regions, 























y arry Mary Anne? 


By raz Avtuor or “Str Guy ve Guy,” ke. 





Why don't I marry Mary Anne? 
Why not for worse or better take ber? 

Why shrink from ating like a man? 
And why, ob, why do I forsake her? 


‘Tis not that she’ a gay coquette, 

A giddy, thoughtless thing of fashion, 
Prone every moment to forget 

Her choice in more absorbing passion, 


’Tis not because, were she mine, 

She'd rule the roast, and keep me under ; 
Take out from me my wonted shine, 

And snap the bond of peace asunder. 


r though her days would all be spent 

From shop to shop in visits ambliog, 
Whereby she’ 1 swallow up the rent, 

And | perhups should take to gambling; 


And though an opera-box, of course, 
She'd have, and drive a pony carriage; 

While there would be a saddle-horse 
For me to purchase after marriage; 


And though the volumes she'd peruse 
Would be Ze Foilt, and romances; 
And though she would her lord abuse, 

Because he neither sings nor dances; 


And though to flaunting lady's-maids 
My very house I should surrender. 
A prey to the devouring raids 
O? brigands of the gentle gender; 


And though our babes (if babes we had) 
She'd leave to chance and dear papa, 

While she'd endow with ardour mad 
The bates in Borrioboolagha ! 


’Tis not, ah me, for this I fly! 
‘Tis not for this my fears began, 

I could forgive her all !—then why— 
Why don't I marry Mary Anne? 


The cruel fates frustrate my plan, 

And all my yearning hopes bewilder ! 
I cannot marry Mary Anne, 

Because I'm married to Matilda! 


And, ah? another canse I scan, 
Enough my ardent flame to smother; 
I cannot marry Mary Anne, 
Because she's married to another ! 





GRACE O’°MALLEY: 
“Grace of the Heroes.” 





A New Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth 
Century. 





By J. E. MUDDOCK, 





CHAPTER IX, 


As O'Malley disappeared over the drawhridge, a 
mischievous smile played around ‘Tomassa’s lips: but it 
was instantly turned to an expression of pain as Basilid 
gripped his arm in a vice-like clutch. 

“Thou arta fool!” she hissed in his ear; “ and if 
thy idle tongue wags so, thou wilt mar our plans!” 

“Take thy claws away!” growled her son, as he 
shook himself free. ‘Tis thou who art the fool. Can 
I not have my sport with the chief? I like to probe 
him. It pleases me.” 

“Thou must not trifle thus,’ his wother answered, 
“ but prepare thyself for the work before us. We have 
much to do, and caution will be needed. There will be 

reat deeds witnessed ere to-morrow’ssun rises. The 

eath-potion will have done its work. The Ban Oussel 
will have refused MacMahon, and Tomassa will be chief 
of the sept!” ‘ 

* But suppose we fail?” her son asked. 

“Fail! Pshaw! We'll not fail, as thou wilt but 
exercise caution. Remember, the stakes we play for 
are great. Failure, for us means death. Success, great- 
ness and power. Come, let us retire to the cave, and 
see that the potion is ready. Inthe meantime, I will 
give thee instructions how to act.” 

As Basilid and her son turned away, Hubert, who 
was leaning against the castle gate, his arms folded, and 
his brow clouded with care, was suddenly accosted by 
the Ban Oussel’s page. 

“ My mistress, thy wife, desires me to conduct thee 
to her presence,” said the page. ‘Thou must be 
cautious, though, for we may be watched.” 

Hubert started from his reverie, and without reply- 
ing, motioned the lad tu lead the way, and he followed 
in silence. 

Cautiously looking round to see that they were not 
watched, the page led Hubert towards the priest's cell. 
They had not much to fear from observers, as every- 


body’s attention was directed to the landing of Mac- ranged in niches round the hall. 


Mahon, who, according to the custom of the times, came 
with a numerous body-guard, and various attendants, 
each bearing some present for the bride. O’Malley was 
unusually elated, for the consummation of his heart's 
desire seemed near at hand. The importance ofa match 
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| Hubert along until they reached the door of the priest’s 
cell. The boy gave a slight tap on the door, which was 
‘instantly opened, and Hubert and Grace stood face to 
\ face. 
‘* My beloved husband,” she exclaimed, as she threw 
jher arms around his neck, “I have sent for thee, to put 
‘thee on thy guard against the great danger which 
‘threatens us. In a few hours it must be known that 
‘thou art my husband. My father will rave, and Mac- 
Mahon will berevengeful. It is against him and his fol- 
|lowers I wish to caution thee.” 
| “Nay, trouble not about me,” he answered. 
thine own safety I fear for.” 

«That L can guard,” she replied. “ I know my people, 
and where and how danger is most likely to threaten. 
But thoa art a stranger amongst us, and unacquainted 
with the cunning and treachery it may be necessary fo 
meet. ‘Take this middoge, and fail not to use it if thy 
life is threatened.” 

She handed him a formidable-looking dagger, which 
he took and carefully concealed about his doublet. 

“I know that my position here is one of peril,” he an- 
swered, “ and the odds against me are many ; but, be- 
lieve me, I have no fear: I shall be guided in every- 
thing by thee, my wife, my love! For thee, I have 
foresworn Queen, country, kindred—aye, even the wo- 
man to whom Ihad pledged my handand heart. For 
thee I will fight to tho death, if needs be.” 

“Thou art brave and noble,” answered his wife ; “but 
even lion-hearted bravery availeth not against numbers. 
‘Tis cunning and treachery thou wilt have to guard 
thyself against, and all thy wit will be needed. But we 
must part now. We shall meetin the banquet hall. Ob- 
serve, and be silent. ‘Till then, farewell.” 

She fondly embraced him, and hurried from the ap- 
artment. 

Hubert strolled out into the court-yard again, and as 
he gazed after the retreating form of the singular wo- 
man, whose husband he had become, he heaved a deep 
sigh. 

Se I am a traitor !” he muttered. “I have fallen under 
the spell of this strange woman, and broken my knightly 
vow made to the Fair Alice in far-off England.” 

le leaned against the wall of the castle, and for a mo- 
ment covered his face with his hands. 

A few inches above his head was a loop-hole, and 
through this loop-hole a pair of gleaming eyes were 
discernible. But Hubert observed them not. 

After a long pause, during which he seemed to have 
been wrestling with some inward emotion, he once more 
gazed in the direction the Dark Lady had taken. 

“She is my fate,’ he murmured, “ and I cannot avoid 
it. Thedie is cast, and be the consequences what they 
may, I must abide by its issue. Ihave entered upon 
a tortuous path, and I must follow it to its end. What 
will that end be ?” 

“ The grave!” 

He had asked himself the question, but the answer 
came from a strange voice that issued from the loop- 
hole. 

He started and turned deadly pale, for high-born as 
he was, he was not without some of the superstitious 
taint of the age. The voice was so sepulchral, so un- 
expected, that notwithstanding his boasted bravery, he 
fairly trembled. 

“?Tis strange!” he muttered. “ Was it fancy? Surely 
my ears could not have deceived me. Was it a humau 
or a demon’s yoice? Pshaw! lam nervous, and my 
senses play me false.” 

So saying, he recovered his self-possession, and hum- 
ming a lively air, strolled towards the cliff. 

As he did so, Basilid appeared froma small door 
close to where Hubert had been standing and looking 
after him, with a malicious grin playing around her 
shrivelled lips, she raised her clenched hand and ex- 
claimed in a low tone : 

“ Ay,the grave!’ Fool not to see that thy tortuous 
path will be short, and that Death stands ready to re- 
ceive thee!” 

She turned away, and Hubert continued to stroll on, 
unconscious of the hag’s prediction. 


Tt is 





CIHIAPTER X. 
TO DEATH. 

The hour of the banquet had come, and the great hall 
of Clare Castle was one blaze of light. All the golden 
and silver treasures of the O’Malley’s strong chests had 
been pressed into service, to add to the richness of 
the scene. Although the sun was still high in the 
heavens, splendid lamps of Spanish workmanship were 
The banqueting board 
was covered with a rich and rare collection of jewelled 
cups, costly china, curiously carved flasks, magnificent 
chalices, and silver flagons. 

On one side of the table sat MacMahon and his fol- 
lowers, and on the other O’Malley’s chief retainers, 











between Grace and MacMahon could not te overlooked. ‘Hubor Dillon oceupying a seat at the head of the table, 


Both septs were powerful, and their union could not fail |and on the left of the chief. 


Behind O’Malley, on a 


to make their position, as absolute rulers in the West,|raised platform, were the harper, jester, Basilid, and 


secure, even against the attacks of Queen Elizabeth’s |Tomassa Rua, the duty of the latter being to replenish|tle and sheep, and a fair share of all my treasure. . 


troops. 


As O'Malley busied himself in assisting his — 


for future son-in-law to land, the page continued to 


his chief’s cup every time it was emptied. 
On the right of O'Malley, seats were reserved for 


ead |Grace and Moriat, MacMahon was a tall, gaunt man. 


His hair was fiery red, and his features coarse and ir- 
regular. The feast had not yet commenced, for the seats 
of the ladies were still unoccupied. The harper had 
been entertaining the company with his lays of love and 
war, and the jester had ransacked his brains for his 
merriest jokes. But at length O’Malley grew impatient 
and beckoning to a page said: 

“Go quickly and tell thy mistress that the feast waits 
her presence. his delay becomes her not; she should 
have been in her seat ere now.” 

The page hastened to execute his commission, and the 
harper once more struck up a wild martial lay. 

“Thy future wife is laggard to-day, Mac,” said 
O'Malley, turning to his guest. “Tis not often that 
she keeps the board waiting.” 

“Be not angry,” replied MacMahon. “ "Tis a wo- 
man’s privilege. And on an occasion like this, every 
allowance must be made.” 

At this moment the door was flung open by two at- 
tendant pages, and Grace and Moriat appeared. As they 
walked up the hall to their seats every one rose, and the 
harper struck up a love song. As Grace passed Hubert 
she exchanged a significant glance with him, and then 
acknowledged the presence of MacMahon by a stately 
bow. On reaching her seat, she gave the signal for 
the guests to resume theirs. It was plain, from the ex- 
pression of her face, that she was heedless of the gaiety 
and splendor that surrounded her. A look of fixed 
determination sat upon her features, and and her brow 
was shadowed with a cloud of trouble. She was at- 
tired in a rich and flowing robe of costly material that 
sparkled with jewels. Her long dark hair hung loosely 
about her shoulders, a single band of velvet preventing 
it from falling over her forehead. ‘The absence of her 
snood was observed with astonishment by every one at 
the table. During maidenhood, it was considered a 
serious offence for a lady to appear in company without 
this significant head-dress. Moriat, who was gracefully 
and modestly attired, looked lovelier than ever, her fair 
tresses being gracefully gathered in loops, and confined 
beneath her curch with golden pins. Many a heart beat 
as she appeared; and there was scarcely any one present 
but would have risked his life to have won an approving 
smile from those fair lips. 

During the slight confusion occasioned by the guests 
resuming their seats, O’Malley turned quickly to his 
daughter, and seizing her wrist, said, in an under tone: 

“Thy snood girl—where is it.” 

“Thou shalt know anon,” answered his daughter, dis- 
engaging her wrist, and darting a look at her father that 
sorely puzzled him. 

Knowing his daughter’s disposition, he was suflicient- 
ly prudent not to anger her by further questioning 
then; for he was aware that if he did so, a scene would 
have ensued. But he determined, when an opportunity 
occurred later on, to demand sowe explanation for such 
unprecedented and unmaidenly conduct. 

All being seated, O'Malley gave the signal for the 
banquet to commence. Then rich wine flowed and 
dainty dishes succeeded each other in rapid succession. 


As the time flew on, Grace became paler and more 
restless, and her eyes frequently wandered to the face 
of Hubert. He, too, felt uneasy. Not that he had any 
craven fear, but he knew that a crisis was approaching, 
and that all his presence of mind would be required to 
save himself and his wife, from the fury of MacMahon’s 
train when the news that must break upon them like a 
thunderbolt. He had every confidence in the tact and 
decision of Grace; but if he had wanted any confirma- 
tion of her ability to act in cases of emergency, the look 
she occasionally gave him was sufficient. 

After a time the dishes were removed, and the flagons 
were replenished with wine. ‘Then the harper ceased 
his harping, and the revel became less loud as the wo- 
ment approached for O'Malley, to announce to all pre- 
sent his intention ta give his daughter in marriage to 
MacMahon. 

The chieftain handed his chatice to Tomassa to re- 
plenish. Basilid filled it from a tall jug, and at the 
same time, and with arapidity that escaped the notice 
even of his mother, Tomassa emptied the contents ofa 
small phial which he took from his girdle into the eup. 
He then placed it before his chief. This was the signal 
for a dead silence. O'Malley rose, flushed and heated 
with wine, and said: 

“ Kinsmen and comrades, the occasion of our present 
feast you know. I have returned victorious from a con- 
test with the Sassanachs, and can I do better than crown 
that victory by giving my daughter Grace in marriage 
to MacMahon, whose power, added to mine, will enable 
us to drive the English queen’s red-coated dogs from our 
country ? The Chief of Doona is a suitable husband for 
my daughter. Hislands are broad and his followers 
many, and his stronghold a fitting residence for his 
bride. Therefore, be it known to all, that I, Crone 
O'Malley, hereby give my daughter Grace in marriage 
to MacMahon, Chief of Doona. Rise, all, and pledge 





the bride ina deep draught. For dowry I give her 
half my lands and half my galleys. She shall have cat- 


| Drink, and he who leaves a drop in his cup is a traitor.” 
O'Malley raised his chalice to his lips, and at one 
\draught drained its contents, 
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The bosom of Grace heaved and the blood rushed to|stool, as though trying to keep himself from toppling)the same brawny limbs. At the foot of the bed 


her brow. Sho seemed strangely agitated. For a mo-| over. 
ment her presence of mind appeared to have left her, 


“Daughter of mine,” he exclaimed, “what meanest|bowed upon his instrument, and his straggling grey 


and she was forced to lean upon Moriat for support.|thou? Did I hear aright, or are my senses leaving me? 
This did not escape the notice of MacMahon, but he at-|The lights are dancing, and there is a strange swimming 


tributed it to waidenly bashfulness. Not so Hubert, who|in my head. 


Thou hast learned to love—were those 


thought that all the boasted bravery of his strange wife|thy words?” 


had passed away; and if that were so, he knew that he 
would be powerless to protect himself or her, from the 


“They were, father.”’ 
“ Of course thou hast,” answered the chief. 


“« Thou 


fury of the half savage beings that surrounded him.|hast learned to love MacMahon, thy future husband. Of 
However, he was soon reassured, for the face of Grace| course I understand thy meaning now.” 


quickly regained its look of stern determination, and as 


“Do not deceive thyself, father. 


I do not love 


Hubert caught her eye, he felt that he had done her an| MacMahon,” 


injustice. O'Malley resumed his seat, and his guests 


‘ Ah, beware !” cried O'Malley, with sudden energy; 


— followed suit, each man turning his cup upside|though it was but a flash in the pan, for immediately 


own to show that it was empty. 


On the face of|afterwards his head feil forward on his chest again, and 


Tomassa Rua sat an expression of devilish satisfaction. the absent expression of his eyes returned. MacMahon 
His eyes glowed with an unnatural light as he kept them /|half drew his sword, and Hubert clutched the handle of 


fixed upon his chief. 


his dagger. 


It was evident that a storm was brewing. 


At a signal from O'Malley the old harper struck the|But each person was too much occupied with his. own 
strings of his instrument, and in a voice sweet and low, | thoughts, to notice the strange alteration that had taken 


sung the following lines : 


‘Erin Mavournein—the day star shall shine, 
To sotten thy night into morning; 
Again shalt thou sparkle in radiance divine, 


place in O'Malley, excepting Tomassa Rua, who watched 
his chief even more intently. 
“TI knew that my confession would astonish you,” 


This land with thy beauty adorning. 
Harp of sweet Innisfail ! thou shall awake 
By the side of a life-giving fountain; 
Again shall thy rich peal of melody break 

‘To gladden each vailey and mountain.” 


Grace continued; ‘but what I have further to reveal may 
astonish you still more. Throwing off every yoke, freeing 
myself from everything that had the appearence of bond- 
age, I have dared to select the man myself upon whom 





As the singer ceased, and the sounds of his harp died 


to bestow my love.” 
With a half-smothered ery of rage, O’Malley rose to 


away, Grace rese to her feet, and in an instant breath- his feet, and, grasping his daughter’s arm, he exclaimed 
less silence reigned, and all eyes were turned to her—| with difficulty: 


all save those of ‘Tomassa, who still fixed his gaze upon 
the face of O'Malley, noting every movement, watching 
every change, like a demon gloating over a victim. 

It was a strange and picturesque scene. The long 


“ His name—quick, or I'll wring it from thee !” 

The effort seemed to have exhausted him, for he relax- 
ed his hold, and almost fell back into his seat again. 
“There is no need to resort to violence,” replied his 
table covered with its heterogeneous collection of daughter, her face flushed, and her eyes aglow with a] gate, and at the bidding of the dying man, the kerns 
platters, curious dishes, chalices, and flagons, repre- dangerous light. 


“Tis a noble name, and I fearlessly 


senting various countries; the rich lamps, and the rude|utter it. Heof my choice sits there;”” and she pointed 


torches; the half-savage, bare-legged kerns and gallo-|to the Saxon. 

glasses who stood as motionless as statues; the guests, | Hubert Dillon /” 
“By heaven!” cried MacMahon, as he drew his sword, 
part, in skins; the gaunt, red-haired MacMahon, his|‘this insult shall not go unavenged. 


each occupying a separate stool, and clad, for the most 


And I swear that 


wolf-like eyes greedily fixed on her whom he expected |this Sassanach dog shall never be thy husband!” 


to make his bride, while she, the most prominent figure 


“Do not waste thy oaths!” Grace cried, in a voice 


of all, with heaving bosom and flashing eyes, stood erect|that told how dangerous she had become, at the same 


like some barbaric queen about to harangue her follow-|time unsheating a formidable-looking dagger. 
ers; the gentle and beautiful Moriat, whose face wore |not in thy power to prevent this union. 


“Tt is 
He has won 


an expression of sorrow that rather added to, than de-|my love, he has gained my heart, he owns my hand, 
tracted from her beauty; the grim O’Malley, who seemed | He ts my husband!” 


to have lost all int:rest in what was passing, and to be 


A scene of wonder and wild confusion followed. 
gazing into futurity; the jester in his motley garb, his cap| Angry looks and threatening gestures were directed at|o’er the dismal cliffs with feeble cries, or with a half- 


and bells lying idly at his feet ; the gray-haired harper, | Hubert, who, with a drawn dagger in his hand, scowled 
his arms folded lovingly around his harp as if it were defiance at MacMahon and his followers, who rose from 


his child; the handsome Saxon who, with one hand grasp-| their seats and half-unsheathed their swords. \ 
ing the handle of his concealed middoge, and his whole| with a look of terror in her face, clung to the skirts of {were lost in a purple haze. 


Moriat, 


appearance bespeaking intense alertness, seemed pre- Grace; while she, the cause of the sudden change, stood 


pared for any emergency; and last, though not least, to|apparently unmoved. 


It is certain that blood would 


complete the picture, the shrivelled, witch-like face of|have been shed, had not a new and unexpected turn 
Basilid, and the scowling, almost unhuman countenance been given to affairs. In the confusion that followed the 
of her unnatural son, who never once averted his basi-|daring announcement made by Grace, the death-like 


lisk-like eyes from O'Malley. 
limned the scene, surely his canvas would have been 
crowded with a strange and wonderful group. 


Could a painter have “eoaad and strange twitching of O’Malley’s face had not 
een noticed; but in an instant every eye was directed 
to him, for with a half-smothered ery of, 


pain he threw 


It was some moments before Grace spoke, and during|up his hands and fell heavily to the ground. 


that time she seemed to be gathering up her energies 
for some determined effort. She held her audience, as 
if they were spell-bound. Her very appearance bespoke a 
a boldness and daring, before which any but the stoutest 
of hearts might well quail. 


silence, and every word she uttered was calm and delib- | his lips with some water. 


attention of her listeners. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE DYING TANIST, 


When her father fell from his seat, Grace sprang wrestled with. , ; ; 
At length she broke the| forward and raised his head, while Moriat moistened |S¢¢9g the man hesitate to give him the horn; “I 

The bitter feeling that had|have wind enough yet to blow a blast that shall wa- 
erate, and had the effect of still closer rivetting the | suddenly come into the hearts of the assembled guests | ken the echoes, and startle the eagles from their nests. 
was for the moment subdued, and they crowded 
“Nobte kinsmen,” she said, “Iam an O'Malley. I|round the now helpless chieftain. 
come from a race as free as the lordly eagles, who| quest of his daughter, they gently lifted him and bore around me.” 
build their nest on the crags of our hoary mountains, and/him to his own apar‘ment. 


It was a dimly-lighted 


who defy even man to rob them of their liberty. My |chamber, and there was a weird and ghostly air about 


kindred have never owed fealty, have never breoked |it. 


The arras was old and dusty, and. the ‘oak wains- he blew a blast that reverberated strangely among 


authority, and have died by scores sooner than submit|cot covered with arms of various kinds, while in one 


to a conqueror. 
such a race, if I failed to assert their supremacy, and 
prove by deeds that I can uphold the honor of my house? | stupor. 


Should I be a worthy descendant of| corner stood a rude stone cross. 
For some time the Tanist continued m a heavy 


His breathing was stertorous, and his eyes 


{am my father’s daughter, but not his chattel; and I| fixed and glassy. 


dispute his right to dispose of me as though I were. 1 


Presently he returned to his senses, and soon re- 


know his anxiety to unite our clan with the MacMahon, | alized the state of affairs. 


and a few weeks ago I might have sacrificed my- 


“T am dying,” he said. 


“The cause of this strange 


self to gratify his wish. But I am changed since then,|/and sudden illness I know not, but I feel that my 
and a fate that I was powerless to struggle against has| time has come.” 


altered my position. In those few weeks I have discoy- 


As he gave utterance to these words he smiled, and| mirrored in the still waters of the Atlantic. 


ered that I possess a women’s nature, a woman’s heart. | his face wore an expression strangely bold and defiant. 
I have learnt—strange though it may sound—how to love! Though his brawny limbs that had sustained him in 


Ah! start not, MacMahon. 


You are a bold chief, and/so many bloody engagements,were growing powerless 


too brave to deny & woman, the right to dispose of her|now before the touch of an enemy that all humanity 


heart as she thinks fit.” 


must succumb to, his iron features told of no fear nor 


These words had caused a change to come over the | quailing as the hand of the Arch-leveller was felt. 


principal actors in the scene, while astonishment was 


A gaunt, grim old man he looked, and his bronz- 


depicted on nearly every countenance. The fierce brows|ed and knotted face contrasted strangely with the 
of MacMahon were knitted, and he played with the|thin fringe of grey hair that fell over his forehead. 
handle of his sword, half-nervously, half in desperation,| At the head of the pallet upon which O’Malley lay 


The head of O'Malley had fallen on his chest; but he stretched, knelt his daughter Grace. 


She looked a 


raised himself on hearing his daughter’s words. Out of| worthy representative of him who was now drifting 


his eyes had gone the light, and his face was pallid as|away to the ocean of eternity. 





marble. He clutched with both hands the arms of his bol 


There were the same 


and massive features, the same fire in the eye, 


His name—note it one and all—is| Moriat, and the kerns kneeled at the head, and the 


Then, at the re-|bed, but I may at least have my faithful followers 































































crouched Maoilin Oge, the harper. His head was 
hairs fell over the strings. Near him stood Basilid, 
her face horribly repulsive in the look of satisfaction, 
with which she surveyed the dying chief. In her’ 
hand she held a Liafail, and this she repeatedly turn- 
ed round, and at the same time mumbled some 
strange words. 
“The Liafail is powerless,” she at length said, “and 
Basilid bows in submission. to the Great Master. 
Soon will the Coronach sound, for thy hour approach- 
es. Grim Death stands at thy head. IT see him raise 
his hand, and poise-the fatal dart to strike the O’Mal- 
ley low. Never again shall the Great chief sweep the 
seas with his fleet—never again shall he lead his 
faithful followers to victory. Wail and weep—wail 
and weep, for O’Malley lies dying.” 
“Peace, hag!” exclaimed the Tanist—‘“cease thy 
croaking ! O’Malley has lived his course, and fears 
not the approach of death. But it is only dogs that 
die in their kennels. Carry me forth that I may see 
the sun, and gaze once more upon the sea that I have 
loved so well. Let me again feel the breeze that 
skims untrammelled over the boundless ocean. Quick, 
I say—carry me forth !” 
Basilid went to the door and waved her hand. Four 
stalwart kerns entered. 
“Your chief 1s stricken unto death,” she said. ‘“Car- 
ry him forth to the cliff, so that his soul may take its 
flight over the great sea, to the blest islands where the 
spirits of our friends roam in peace.” 

The kerns stooped, and raising the pallet upon 
which O’Malley lay, they ca. *ed him out—his chil- 
dren, Basilid, and the old harper following. 

The little procession soon emerged from the castle 


bore him to a green slope. Then the harper seated 
himself again at the feet of his chief, while Grace, 


sorceress moved to a little mound some yards away. 

Macmahon and some of his train now joined the 
group, but neither Tomassa nor Hubert were to be 
seen, 

The broad sun was spreading a pale red hue upon 
the calmed ocean. Dense, gloomy clouds, tinged with 
blood-red light, were gathering in the west. Nature 
seemed to have paused, as if expectant of some sad 
event. Not a breeze kissed the surface of the water 
or stirred it into dancing ripples. The trees were 
motionless, The cormorants and curlews fluttered 


checked shrick skimmed the surface of the glassy 
deep. Round the hills a brown mist wreathed itself in 
many folds; while the peaks of the distant mountains 


The old chieftain raised himself with difficulty, and 
beckoned one of the kerns, around whose neck a horn 
was suspended by a silver chain. 

The man approached, and, kneeling, bowed his 
head. 

“Give me thy horn, Dermod,” said O'Malley, “that 
I may summon my followers. A warrior should die 
upon the field, and in the heat of the battle. "Tis 
only your silken ladies and craven courtiers who ex- 
a upon their pallets. I, an O’Malley, would fain 

1ave met my'end upon the great sea, whose waters I 
have so often sailed, and whose storms I have 
Nay, Dermod, fear not,” he cried, 


The Great Power has willed that I should die in my 


He stretched out his hand and grasped the horn. 
Then gathering together his little remaining strength, 


the hills and crags. 
Almost before the echoes had died away, the green 
slope was swarming with kerns and galloglasses, who, 
at the well-known summons of their leader, poured 
from the castle, 
It was an impressive scene, as these devoted fol- 
owers, their heads bare and their long, unfettered hair 
flowing down their backs, ranged themselves round the 
dying Tanist. The lonely isle of Clare looked solemn 
and majestic, and its bold and rugged outline was 
Inland, 
the wild mountains of Connaught formed a fitting 
background; coastward, the emerald islands of O’Mal- 
ley studded the beautiful Bay of Clew; and over all 
was the solemn hush of sleeping nature, while on 
mountain and valley, on crag and sea, there hung the 
glory of the dying sunlight. 
A great change had come over O'Malley, His eyes 
had sunk, and his face was puckered as if with some 
terrible and racking pain, that for a time seemed to 
paralyze him. But in a little while he rallied, and by 
a great effort raised himself, and gazed round on the 
group of afflicted adherents. 
“She was right,” he murmured, as if speaking to 
himself—“she was right! Iwent forth to conquer; 
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I returned from victory to find death in my own! 


* castle !” 


He passed his hand across his brow as if trying to 
The low wailings of 


collect his seattered thoughts. 





(From Macmil'an's Magazine.) 


LITTLE JACK. 


| A great fear fell upon her. he child was ill, and 


his friends were the only sounds that broke the still- she had taken no thought of him. With trembling 
ness. The sun dropped, as it were, into the sea, and, hands she unfastened his clothes, and laid him tenderly 
up from the water there gradually arose a reddish/upon the bed. Day and night she nursed him, and the 


mist. 
Suddenly O’Malley half sprang from the pallet 


fever ran high and fierce. In his delirium he called 
constantly for her, and as he grew weaker, his moans 


upon which he was lying, and with a wild cry that} of “Mammy, mammy !” pierced her heart. 


awoke the echoes of the hills, and startled the sea- 
birds from their nests, he exclaimed : 

“Treachery !—I see it all now.” 

The great effort this cost him, exhausted his now 
enfeebled frame, and he fell helplessly back again. 

At the word treachery a dozen swords leaped from 
their sheaths, and a dozen middoges glittered in the 
fading light, while several echoed the word— 

“Treachery.” 

“Ay, treachery !” faintly repeated the dying chief, 
as his followers gathered closer around him and Grace 
supported his head in her lap. 
by the hand of an assassin. I am poisoned !” 

“Poisoned !” was reiterated by several lips. “By 
whom ?” 

“Nay, I know not; but I feel the horrid potion 
coursing through my veins, and burning out my life. 
Raise me, Grace, and give me your hand, Moriat, for 
I soon shall leave you.” 

When his request had been complied with, he mo- 
tioned for Basilid to come nearer, and then fixing his 
gaze upon her withered face, he asked: 

“Is thy boasted skill powerless now? Can thou 
not read in thy magic stone whose was the guilty 
hand ?” 

“The Liafail is dark,” she answered, “and skill does 
fail.” 

“A curse upon thee for a trickster !” 
energy. 

The twilight was deepening now, and in the uncer- 
tain light, the wicked and malignant expression that 
passed across the hag’s face escaped notice as the 
words fell from the lips of the Tanist, and as she 


withdrew to a distance. 
(To be continued in our nest.) 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


‘Tue tongue slow, and the eyes quick. 

Fast bind, fast find; loose bind, loose find. 

Liperauity consists less in giving profusely than in giving 
judiciously. 

Mente vulgar wealth, without liberality and public spirit, is 
the bane of any live and progressive community. 

Assume all men to be honest whom you do not know; but 


he cried with 





“Poor little lad! He thinks his mammy can’t be 
there, because t’ pain waint go,” said the father. 

On the eighth day the child died, and the mother 
thought she was thankful when the cries of pain and 
fear were stilled, and her boy wasat peace. Allan was 
slowly getting better. He was able to sit up foran 
hour or two, and had even, with his wife’s help, con- 
trived to get down stairs and sit by the fire. They talked 
more than they had done for some time, not about 
their child, but his funeral. The father had brought 
from his north-country home an intense feeling of rever- 


“lam dying—dying| ence for the dead, and the still, white body of his child 


was an object for which he was prepared to sacrifice all 
that he possessed. At length the arrangements for the 
funeral were completed, but the little parlor was stripped 
of almost every article of any value to defray its ex- 
pense. When the day came, Allan, by the aid of two 
sticks, tottered down to the garden-gate, and leant thera 
sobbing, as he watched the undertaker carry away on 
his shoulder the little coffin covered with a pall edged 
with white. The mother, wearing tv large cloak and 
hood provided for the day, followed alone, tearless and 
white. Allan watched them as they passed along the 
street, white with fresh fallen snow. He saw doors 
open and women come out fur a moment to look after 
them, and then draw back hastily out of the cold. The 
tolling of the church bell fell upon him like a blow, and 
every stroke said, Alone, Alone, Alone! He saw the 
empty church that the mother entered, and the little 
empty grave awaiting his boy, out under the lime-trees 
at the end of a lonely path. He couldendure no more, 
but tottered back to the house, and throwing himself 
down upon the ground, exclaimed, “The hand of the 
Lord is against me.” 

How long he lay there he did not know. When he 
arose, cold and stiff, the short day was closing. 
He crawled to the door and looked ont, but there 
was no sign of Mary. The long white street was silent 
and empty. He thought: ‘Some woman has been 
good to her and taken her in. She is sitting by the 
fire. Perhaps she will have a good ery and ease her 
poor heart.” He was tender over her, thinking more of 
her. sorrow than his own. ‘Poor thing, she’d had a 


mover putt fa any one's power to ebeat you in case he be a deal to bear,” he would say to himself, when she was 


rogue. 

Have-the courage to be ignorant of a great number of things, 
in order to avoid the calamity of being ignorant of everything.— 
{Sidney Smith. 


fierce and moody. “Here am I, no better than a log, 
and that poor thing’s got it all upon her. But we shall 
manage somehow, and I’ll see her righted, yet, and her 
bits of things about her again.” Bnt the child’s death 


Unnounvep patience is necessary to bear not only with our-}}ad crushed him. That could never be set right. The 


selves, but with others, whose various tempers and dispositioas 
are not congenial to our oan, 


Our advancement in the Christian life may be said to depend 
upon one thing, viz., whether we wish to direct God, or are 
willing to resign ourselves to be directed by him. 


We can never be truly easy and happy until we are enabled to| tea. 
trust God for all things, and the more we are enabled to trust 


Him the more gracious and faithful we shall find Him. 


Uservr industry does not so much consist in being continu- 


ally busy, as in doing promptly those things which are of the 
first importance, aud which will eventually prove most 
profitable. 

Moratity withont religion is only a kind of dead reckoning, 
an endeavor to navigate a cloudy sea by measuring the distance 
wo have to run, but without observation of the heavenly bodies. 
—([Longfellow. 

A luxurious Christianity, which rears its mimio cathedrals, 
while it leaves the wants of the poorer thot is unsupplied 
makes art itself the pander to a social sensuality.—[E. W. 
Washburn. 





Never be above your business, no matter what that calling 
may be, but strive to be the best in that line. He who turns 


child was taken from her, and how could she go on liy- 
ing without the child ? 

He went into the little kitchen, put a few sticks to- 
gether, made up the fire, and put on water to boil for 





the tearing away of boards and sharp snap of broken 
wood, and, looking over the hedge, he saw Mary drag- 
ging at the planks of the pig-sty, and pulling them down 
one by one. - Such wilful destruction of property ar- 
rested his attention. He pulled up his horse, and, when 
his amazement had somewhat subsided, looked curiously 
at the woman. A fierce wind was blowing her ragged 
cotton gown and showing her bare feet and legs. She 
had neither shoes nor stockings, her long arms were quite 
brown, and her face was furrowed and old, her eyes 
sunken, and her hair streaked with gray. 

Farmer Stokes, who knew her quite well, and had 
often spoken to her as he passed the cottage gate, lifted 
his hat and slowly scratched his head; then he said : 
“°Tain’t the same women,” and drove on. But some- 
how or other, as he said afterwards, he couldn’t get her 
out of his mind. He began to recall the scattered in- 
formation of the last few months, and to piece it to- 
gether; the man was ill and the child was dead, and she 
was in the County-Court. He pulled up his horse again, 
and a feeling compounded of compassion and curiosity in- 
duced him to turn and drive back to the cottage. 

He slipped the reins over the gate-post,and went to 
the front door and knocked. 

After some delay he heard footsteps approaching. 
Mary had just one old apron left, and she had instinet- 
ively searched for it and put it on before opening the 
door. When she had done so, and stood before him, it 
occurred to her visitor for the first time that he ought 
to have made up his mind what to say. 

They looked at each other, and then he began :— 

“T haven’t seen you about for a good bit, Mrs. Allan, 
nor your husband neither, so as I was passing I thought 
I'd look in.” . 

Mary did not speak. She expected nothing but evil, 
and thought as he was a church warden, he possibly had 
power to torment her in some way. 

“ How is your husband ?” said Stokes, who was really 
kind-hearted, and was actuated by a dim desire of afford- 
ing help, though it had not yet worked to the surface. 

“Very bad,” replied Mary. 

“ He’s had fever, hasn’t he ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is he getting better?” 

“No.” 

A slight spasm contracted her mouth as she answer- 
ed; but she showed no other sign of emotion. 

“No—the doctor says’e’s a dyin’. He’s ina decline.” 

“Dear me, dear me. Why you'll be pinched this long 
bout. It’s months and months since I’ve seen him. Is 
there anything you want, now? because I’li ask my 
daughter just to step down and see what she can do for 
you.,” 

Mary had listened unmoved whilst she expected re- 
proof and possible menace, but the first words of kind- 
ness that had reached her ears were too much. She 
threw the apron over her head and began to ery. 

“There now, don’t ery; don’t ery. Ill come in and 
sit down a minute. Why, God bless my soul, the 
room’s empty. Why, what bave you done with the 
furniture ?” 

“ He’s got it,” she said with a fierce gesture, pointing 
to the village. ‘There ain’t a stick of it left—nothin’ 





He was so weak, and his movements so slow, that 
the church clock struck five before he had completed 
these preparations, and then he sat down and waited. 
Six o’clock struck, and seven, and Mary did not return. 
His anxiety grew too exacting to be controlled, and, 
leaving the cottage, he dragged himself step by step 
along the street. ‘The church was midway in the vil- 
lage, standing back within its iron-railed space, with the 
large old churchyard at the back, shaded by rows of 
lime-trees and sloping down the hill towards the broad 


,| valley of Holm. 


Allan passed through the open gate and along the 
ath which he knew that other feet had trodden, until 
he reached the far end of the church yard, ‘There he 


up bis nose at his work quarrels with his bread and butter. He leaned against a tree, near which there was a fresh- 
is a poor smith who quarrels with his own sparks; there is no] made grave. The moonlight lay white on all else, but 
shame about any honest calling. Don't be afraid of soiling your) down over the grave a dark figure was crouching, mo- 


hands; there is plenty ot soap to be bad. 


tionless and silent. He stood silent for a moment, and 


Tr isn’t easy to close our lips to friends when we have opened| then in a soft, tremulous whisper, he said,— 


our hearts to them is true; but for all that, real wisdom will 
teach us not to allow the flow of words to be turned on as they 
tarn on the waters of a fountain, and then ruathem at fullspeed,| , - 
bringing up everything, till it requires a patent screw ina strong| Sion of sorrow ; “ oh, father, I can’t leave him. 


hand to etop them again. 


_ + ~<a 2 


Wuat's tae Use ?—‘What's the use ?’’ is the common saying 
with the young in regard to hard, distasteful studies. They 
mean to do something in life far different from anything that will 


“Coom awa’, my lass ; coom!” 
“Oh, father,” she cried, shaken with a sudden pas- 
I can’t 
leave him here by himself, all out in the cold and the 
dark. My boy, my toy ; why have they taken my boy 
from me !” 

And she stretched her arms out over the little mound, 


require their dull, dry studies to be brought into play, But, and passionately kissed the hard ground, and laid her 
leaving out of question the mental discipline got from them,| cheek upon it. 


which is, after all the main object of study, these very things 
may be turned to excellent account in after years. ‘* My 


Her husband stood silent for a time, and then he said, 


teacher made me study surveying twenty-five years ago,” said a sadly,— 


gentleman who had Jost his property; ‘‘and now I am glad I can 


“ Ain’t I nowt to tha’, that thou waint coom back wi 


get a good situation by such means, and a bigh salary.” A|ma? Thou’s got me left, thou knows.’ 


certain French king used to regret, with great bitterness, the 
deficiency of his education when surrounded by men of great 


learning and the highest culture. He reproached the memor 
of those who had been so indulgent of his idleness, and sai 


‘with bitter sarcasm, “‘Was there not birch enough in the|and you oughtn’t to be out. 
forests of Fontaineblean?” Better a sharp, strict master, who 


And she rose and went to him, put her hands round 
him, and they wept together. 

“God forgive me,” she said; “I a'most forgot you; 
You dunno hardly how to 





. . ’ » 
insists upon thoroughness in all that children undertake, than a stand. Lean on my shoulder, and we'll g home. 


frivolous superficial one, who permits them to slip over their| , . : = 2 
Jesson iv an easy way, which they will regret with like bitter-|Child’sdeath, a farmer from Strood was drivin 


ness in later years, 


One windy morning in March, many weeks after the 
slowly 





but an old mattressas my pcor man’s a lyinon. An’ | 
paid ’im ‘is bill; but there ain’t no law agen his takin’ 
the money, so as’e can swear’e ain’thad it. And ’e ain’t 
left me not so much as a chair to sit down on. Come and 
see.” 

And she led him up-stairs to the bare rooms, and 
then down again to the little back kitchen, where on a 
mattress stretched on the damp bricks, lay the wasted 
form of the sturdy north-conntryman. 

“Dear, dear. Why you'd have been better some- 
where else !” 

“ Mebbe!” replied Allan, speaking in gasps and at in- 
tervals ; ‘‘ but we couldn’t part at the last. "Sis hard 
to goto die in t’ work’us. Landlord said as we mun 
stay on.” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean that. But you see this is a poor 
place to be in when yo’re bad. Those bricks are very 
damp. You should move him into the front room, missis; 
it’s a boarded floor, and see how bright and warm it is. 
He'd be a deal better there.” 

“We never thought of that,” said Mary. “ He did 
not faney bein’ up-stairs. There ain't any fireplace in 
them rooms, and he do like to see a bit o’ fire.” 

“Well, light a fire in the parlor. You can do that, 
can’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Allan, slowly, “and I’d like to be there. 
I'd like to see t’ sun again, and three i’ t? wood. When 
doper’s open you can see reetaway to Brenchley. Why 
my lass, I could see tha’ all t? way.” 

Mary was leaning against the wall in a kind of stupor 
but he roused herself to say : 

“I can drag in the bed before I go, if you think you 
can manage to get in.” 

“Are you going to Brenchley to-day?” asked Mr. 
Stokes, 

“Yes, ’'ve got the last five shillings I shall have in 
this world, There ain’t nothin’ more now, unless they 
take me—and J wish they would, and make an end of it.” 

“Come, come, keep up yourfeourage. Things are 
never 80 bad they can’t mend. I'll send my daughter 





into Cheam, Ashe passed the Allan’s garden he aan 
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and a bitof something for you, and we must see what 
can be done. I'd no notion you were in this state. Come 
now don’t give way. Just light a bit of fire in that 
—_ parlor. That’s what you've got to do. Light abit 
of fire.” 

He hurried away with an uneasy conscience and a 
feeling that somebody was to blame, and people ought 
not to be left to starve, and left Mary looking after him 
with adream-feeling strong upon her. She seemed not 
to hear what he said whilst he was speaking, and then 
all the words came back afterwards when she ceased to 
try and listen. 

Now as she listened to the gig-wheels on the road, the 
words “ Light a bit of fire” sounded in her ears, and 
she knelt mechanically before the parlor stove, and took 
away the faded fire-paper—too worthless even to turn. 
At the back of the old Downsbkire stoves there was in 
those days what used to be called an ash-hole, into which 
during the summer, little odds and ends of withered 
flowers and rubbish of all kinds would be thrown. She 
pulled them out, and was about to carry them away in 
her apron, when a bit of crumpled paper attracted her 
attention. As she touched it she felt the sickness of 
expectation and anticipation which she knew so well, 
and which had been followed by so many bitter disap- 
pointments. Still she unfolded the paper and smoothed 
it out ; and then a deadly pallor spread over her face, 
great drops of sweat started from her brow, and slowly 
trickled down. She could not speak nor move, but knelt 
before the fireplace holding on by the bars of the grate. 
On a sudden the blood seemed to leap back to her heart. 
She started to her feet, and without uttering a word 
rushed out of the house 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Holmisdale woods were gay with primroses and 
wood anemones. ‘The sweet-scented early violets were 
all hidden among leaves, but the light winds that swept 
over them carried their odor afar. Long catkins hung 
from the hazels, and under the limes there was a bril- 
liant carpet of small crimson petals, for the buds had 
burst through their winter coverings, which lay thickly 
strewn on the ground. The yew trees were in blossom, 
and the slightest touch sent forth a cloud of golden dust ; 
‘the great buds of the horse chestnuts had burst through 
their resinous sheath, and were rapidly unfolding deli- 
eate fan-like leaves. Mary, as she hurried onward, 
turned her head rapidly from side to side, attracted by 
the color and odor and movement around her. The 
outward senses were vigilant, and seemed to be observ- 
ant; but she could not even have told you that she was 
in a wood, for the connecting links between observation 
and intelligence seemed to have been snapped asunder. 
She stumbled and fell more than once over projectin 
logs and stones upon which her eyes were fixed, an 
rose and went on unobservant of scratches and bruises, 
Thus she passed along the high road, looking among the 
trees as the song of the nightingale fell upon her ears, 
and yet unconscious of the sound. She entered the 
town of Brenchley, and made her way mechanically 
through the crowd that filled the streets on market-day. 
Reaching the County Court, where she was now well 
known, she walked, not to the seat which she usually 
occupied, but to the desk of the clerk who sat at a table 
beneath the judge. She stretched her hand over this 
man’s head, and, holding the paper towards the judge, 
strove in vain to speak. Her tongue, dry and parched, 
seemed fixed in her mouth, and she was unable to articu- 
late. But the agony of appeal in her eyes could not be 
mistaken, and the judge, who had at first motioned to 
an oflicial to remove her, stretched out his hand to re- 
ceive what she offered. As he took it her tongue was 
unloosed, and in a low, husky voice, she said :— 

“ What's this ?” 

The judge, who had smoothed the paper out on his 
desk and put on his glasses to inspect it carefully, re- 
moved the hand which, —— to his wont, he had 
been passing over his mouth and chin, and said, with 
unaccustomed keenness :— 

“Where did you get this ?” 

“ What's that to you? Never you mind where I got 
it. You tell me les it is.” 

The poor creature was desperate, and the question 
seemed to imply distrust of the document. The usher 
laid his hand upon her arm, but the judge signed to 
him to leave her, and answered, as he leaned forward 
and looked narrowly at her :— 

“It is a receipt. But I want you to tell me—” 

‘“‘ What receipt ?” she gasped, rather than spoke. 

“ A receipt for eight pounds, three shillings and four 
pence, given on the sixteenth of September last. It is 
a baker’s bill, and is signed Walter Neville.” 

‘Ts that the money I’ve been payin’ ’im ?” 

“Yes; butif this receipt has been in your pusses- 
sion, why did you not produce it?” said the judge, not 
unkindly. 

“T’d lost it, and now I’ve found it. I told you I'd 
lost it, and told you I'd paid it. And that’s ‘is writin’. 
You can see that, and ’e can’t swear agenst that. And 
there’s the hole where he shoved the pencil through the 
paper. Didn’t I tell you he shoved the pencil through, 
and then begun to write again? And didn’t I tell you! 


you’ve done to me and mine.” She paused for an in- 


slowly :-— 


and bone; the child’s dead, and my husband he’s a) 
dyin’: starved he is, like me. We ain’t got bite nor) 
supin the house—not a mouthful of victual—nor a rag Sf 
clothes, nor a morsel of all the bits of things as my poor 
father and mother worked all their lives to scrape toge-| 
ther, and as we’ve worked for too the last six*years. 
And look ’ere now, there ’e is,” and she pointed to Ne- 
ville, who was in the court ; ‘there ’e is as brought us 
to this, and I pray God A’mighty to cuss ‘im day and 
night, and risin’ up and layin’ down !” 

A man came forward and took her by the arm, and 
spoke kindly to her, and led her toa seat. Every one 
in the building was standing up and leaning forward, 
and trying to look at her. For months she had been 
coming amongst them—proud and insolent at first, and 
received with jeers and taunting speeches, gradually 
growing quiet and even humble, imploring grace wit 
tears, urging as a reason for it her child’s death and the 
funeral expenses, her husband’s illness, begging her 
creditor to have patience and she would pay. And they 
had grown accustomed to the worn face and the ragged 
clothes, but on this day there came back to the judge, 
and to many others also, a vision of her as she stood 
there seven months previously, bright and comely and 
well clad, with the pretty child in her arms. 

And men and women at the far end of the court, who 
would not have turned their heads even when she pass- 
ed, were now standing on tiptoe, and crowding forward, 
and leaning on each other’s shoulders to get a glimpse 
at her. 

Neville was directed to go forward, and the judge 
handed the receipt to him. 

“Is this your signature ?” he said. 

The man took it and stood for a moment silent, look- 
ing at it on all sides, and turning the paper backwards 
and forwards, Then he began to call God to witness 
that it had clean gone out of his head. 

But he was sternlyi nterrupted :— 

“ Answer my question. Is that signature yours ?” 

“ Well, sir, I must explain. I have such a number 
of these bills, and you see I must have forgotten to 
enter it in my book when I got home ’’— 

“T don’t want your explanation. Is this your signa- 
ture ?” 

“Yes, sir; but ”— 

“That will do.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then, with more 
than his usual quietness, the judge spoke. Mary stood 
up to listen, but the words fell coldly on her ears. 
“Criminal negligence,” the “probable necessity for 
ulterior proceedings” conveyed nothing to her mind. 
A few words at last told her that the money she had 
paid would be returned to her, that for every day she 
had attended that court she should receive compensa- 
tion both for time and journey—probably at the rate of 
four or five sbillings a day—that her case must have 
excited the compassion of all who had heard it, and he 
had no hesitation in saying that he considered her a 
very ill-used woman. 

‘It’s all over now,” said the voice of some one near 
her. “Sit down, missus, or lay hold’o me, and I'll 
take you out ’o this place, You've ‘ad enough of this, I 
think.” 

She looked round her for a moment, and then, stoop- 
ing, she felt on the bench at her side, passed her hands 
over it and round it, and lifted up her empty arms. 
Then with a great cry she feli senseless to the ground. 

“ It’s the little kid as she was feeling for,” said one of 
those present, drawing his coat sleeve across his eyes ; 
“he used to stand up there on the seat by her side. I’ve 
sin him many a time. He wur as pretty a little chap 
as you'd see in a day’s walk.” 

They carried her out into the fresh air, and once 
again a crowd gathered round her. A woman knelt 
down by her side, uptied her bonnet-strings, took the 
pin from her shaw® and chafed her hands, and men 
stood round with their hands in their pockets, looking 
down at the wasted form. ‘Just look ’ere!’’ said one, 
“she’s bin on the square all the time, and ’taint bin 
no use.” 

“Drink !” said another, contemptuously, “she ain’t 
drunk much, whatever they may say,nor eat neither. 
Why, she ain’t nothing but a bundle 0” bones.” 

A man had left the court who tried to pass unob- 
served by the group that surrounded Mary, but with- 
out a word spoken, and, every one seemed to make 
way for him, till he was hustled and_ pushed to the| 
front. He looked uneasily around him, and in a 
whining tone began, “ I give you my word of honor, | 
gentlemen” 
“Oh, d n you,” said a big fellow, turning sav- 
agely upon him: “shut up and get out of this. We'll | 
make it hot for you before we’ve done with you. You} 
may take your oath of that.” | 











Neville turned and made his way to a small cart, 
standing by the roadside. He heard angry grow’s 0a 


stant in this passionate outburst and continued more} Mary was regaining consciousness. 


you let ’im take all that money with nobody standin’ by} Cheam, just at once,but would wait till nightfall, and 
to say as ’e did or ’e didn’t. And now look ‘ere what} enter the village wuobserved. 


Meanwhile, with many moans and long drawn sighs, 
She sat up and 
opened her eyes, and with strangely dilated pupils be- 


“Tm starved, that’s what lam. I’m starved to skin) gan to look around her. 


“Tm to have my gy | back,” she said, “and my 
time, and my journeys. Lor, what a lot o’ times Pve 
bin here. That'll make a deal of money, that will; 
and compensation, he said. And what did he say I 
was ?” and she looked round with wide pathetic eyes. 

“ Well, ’e said you was a ill-used ’oman, missis, and 
that’s just about what you are. [’m blowed if ever I 
sin a wuss.” 

“Yes, he said Ia ill-used woman,” she repeated, 
rising slowly, and saying the words over and over 
again, 

“You come along of me, dear, and have a cup of 

tea,” said the woman who had been kneeling by her 
side, “and then Tll go a bit o the way home with 
you.” 
. Why, I’m going to Cheam myself,” said a burly 
farmer, in a tone that implied some astonish- 
ment at the discovery of his own intentions, “ and 
if you jump up in the cart, PH put you down at your 
own door.” 

But Mary walked on, unobservant of these offers. 

“She’s a bit crazy-like, poor soul,” said another wo- 
man. “ Better let her be—she’ll go straight home.” 

* Well, she shan’t go empty-handed,” exclaimed the 
farmer, and diving down into his breeches pocket for 
a shilling, he laid it upon his open palm, and said, 
“who'll marrow me that?” 

Two or three shillings, a few smaller coins, and some 
halfpence were speedily laid upon his hand, and with 
them he hurried after Mary, 

“ HIere, missis, we’ve put a trifle together for you, 
and we'll see what we can do for you before long. 
Tell your husband I hope I shall see him about again 
soon, and if he wants a job let him come to me; or 
you either, for the matter of that.” 

Mary stood for a moment with the same unobservant 
face, but as the kind tones fell upon her ear and the 
money was put into her palm, and her fingers pressed 
down upon it by a large friendly hand, a smile lighted 
up her Face, Looking up with something of her own 
old frank expression, she curteseid and said,—— 

* And I thank you kindly, sir.” 

Some hours latera laborer, who was passing through 
the woods, saw a motionless figure in the boat by the 
side of the little jetty that stretched out into the pond, 
He watched it for a few minutes, and then turning 
aside he went down the narrow path leading to the 
water’s edge. There in the prow of the boat, leaning 
over and looking fixedly into the water, sat Mary 
Allan. Tle spoke to her, but she did not answer; and 
as he had just come from Brenchley, which was re- 
sounding with the story of her wrongs, he did not 
pass on as he would probably haye done otherwise, 
but stepped into the boat, and touching her on the 
shoulder, asked if it was not time for her to be going 
home ? 

She looked up at him, and then, pointing to a white 
glimmer in the water beneath her, said: “ What’s 
that ?” 

“That!” he replied, looking over the edge of the 
boat. “ Why, that’s your own image in the water.” 

“ No it ain’t,” she said ; “tis the child.” 

“Not it!” he exclaimed. 

“ But I tell you ’tis the child. My lady she was up 
there onthe bank, and she pointed to the water as ‘1 
come and looked, and there was the child.” 

“TI tell you, ’tain’t no such a thing. Come away home. 
*Tain’t no good thinkin’ about things like them. Why 
my lady’s bin dead and buried this two morths. So just 
see what nonsense you’re a talking. Come home, do!” 

He took her by the arm and she followed him. “Glad 
enough I was,,’ he said afterwards, “to get her away, 
for she looked as mad as a crazy dame.” 

It was dusk before she reached home, and firelight 
was gleaming through the window of the long-unused 
parlor. She opened the door, and her husband’s voice 
fell upon her ears. 

“Why, my lass, I’ve bin fairly moped about tha’, I 
thowt thou was to settle ma thyscl’. And thou ga’s aff 
and says nowt at a’.” 

He was too weak to speak without frequent pauses ; and 
the feeble voice, the catch in his breath, and the pain- 
ful effort which it cost him to say even a few words, at- 
tracted his wife’s attention and excited her fears. 

“ Ain't you so well father ?” she asked anxiously, 
drawi:g near the mattress, which was place 1 on a low 





wooden bedstead. 

“ Better, lass, much better. Miss Stokes brought 
somebody wi’ her, and they fastened up t’bed and gat 
ma in and med ma adrop o’ broth. I’m as rect as reet 
now. An’ there’s teapot ready for thee, and a bit o& 





summut on t’ hob.” 

Mary was watching him keenly ; “If I tell him all at 
once,” she thought, “it will kill him. Why, it’s very 
near killed me.” So she sat down by his side and took 
bis hand and stroked it, “There ain’t much of it left, ig 


I'd paid *im, and wasn’t my word as good as his? An’ all sides of him, and thought he would not go back to there ?” said he. 
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“But I think you're gittin’ better, father,” she said, in 
a tone that sounded almost like an entreaty. 

“Na, na, nor niver sall i’ this warld. ‘Things is a’ 
wrong togither, and aw don’t see what’s to be done. 
But we mun ha’ patience ; we mun ha’ patience.” 

“ Look ’ere now. 
ask you afore, but you'll tell me true, John, won’t you ? 
Did you ever think as ‘I'd done anything with that 
money, or made away with it ?” 

He started and turned upon her with such sudden 
angry eyes that she knealt by his side, and began to 
say .— 

uy didn’t mean to put you out. You knowI didn't, 
but everybody’s bin against me,and you've never said 
as you was sure I'd paid it. You've only kep’ on sayin’ 
if id paid it i'd got the receipt. And then sometimes 
ve a thought as you was likeall the others, and didn’t 
believe as I'd paid it at all.” Allan’s anger faded out 
as he saw her trembling by his side. 

“You've na reet to say sic’ a thing,” he continued, 
gravely; “ but there, thou’s had a hard time on’t, poor 
lass. But I niver thowt thou’d a turned on ma, What 
Tallus said I say noo. Thoul’t find the bill some day.” 

She laid her head beside him on the pillow and said : 
“ You always was such a clever old chap. Your words’ll 
come true, you see if they don’t. And look’ere what 
I’ve got ;” and she untied a corner of her shawl and 
took out the coins in it one by one. “ Muster Barnett 

give em me ; an’’e says when you're ready for a job 
you’ve only got to go to ’im.” 

Allan raised himself with difficulty, and sat looking at 
her, his breath coming thick and fast. 

“ Thou’s foond it ; I knaw thou has. That’s whar thou’s 
bin all day. Whar is it lass, whar isit? Show it ma. 
Show it ma.” 

She put it into his trembling hands, and he smoothed 
it out upon the bedclothes,, and spelt out the words and 
went over the figures. And Mary began the story of 
how she found it, and all that had happened since. It 
eased her heart, and loosened the tight cords that seem- 
ed to bind her brain, to talk tohim, She had never told 
him any of the painful details connected with her visits 
to Brenchley. The desire to spare him when she saw 
how much he was suffering, and also her own pride, 
had kept her silent as to taunts and abuse and perse- 
cution, and the holding aloof of all the village from 
her in her trouble. But now that it was all at an end, 
and every one would know how much she had been 
wronged, she could tell. him everything. And as he 
lay listening with his hand in hers the day closed and 
the night came on, There were candles on the table, 
which Miss Stokes had brought, but Mary had not 
lighted one, and the fire burnt low. And she talked 
on in the dark, every other feeling sank before her 
desire of vengeance upon Neville. She attributed to 
him not only their poverty and suffering, but her hus- 
band’s illness and the child’s death. 

“Tl see ’im hung for it,” she exclaimed, “and PU 
walk fifty miles to see him swing !” 

“Na, na, lass, they'll niver hang him. 
bad as all that. I’ve thowt about it agen and agen. 
I knaw he’s a rogue, and_ he’s bin divilish hard. But 
somehow it don’t seem all so wrang as it did to begin 
with. Thou sees there’s Yan that knaws reet from 
wrang, an’ if we're reet were aside 0’ Him. I seem to 
see it as clear as clear, and thou’ll see it, too, some 
day; but Pam fairly tewed wi? talking.” 

le leaned back exhausted, and Mary sat silent by his 
side. Before long, shouts from men and boys in the 
villaye street fell upon their ears, a rattling and beat- 
ing and shaking of tin pots and pans, songs and whist- 
ling, and an indescribable babfle of sound. 

“What's that ?” said Allan. 

“Why, that must be rough music,” said Mary, “I 
ain’t heard it since I were a child. They give old 
Tommy Giles rough music for turning his wife out 0° 
doors one night, and then they broke the ice on the 
horse-pond here at the end of the road, and give him 
a aan duckin’. He died the next day, so it’s bin put 
down ever since.” 

“That'll be what we ca’ ridin’ stang in our own 
country. T’se tell tha’ aboot it, some day.” 

Suddenly there was a great shout of “There he is; 
that’s him !” and all other noises were replaced by the 
heavy stamp of hob-nailed boots and cries of “Hold 
un, stop un! Dang it, don’t let un go! That ain’t 
‘im! This way ; this way! That’s ‘im behind the 
haystack !” 

The footsteps and voices had been drawing nearer, 
but now they seemed to take another direction, and 
the cottage was silent again. 

Presently they heard the click of the garden- 
gate and stealthy steps on the garden-path. The cot- 


“ Tisn’t so 


tage door was cautiously opened carefully shut again, | 


and locked and bolted by some one who had entered. 

“ Who's there ?” exclaimed Mary. 

“Git a leet,” said Allan. 

“No, no!” was muttered ina tremulous whisper, 
“ For God's sake he quiet. Don’t stir: it’s as much as 
my life is worth if they get hold of me.” 

A thrill of recognition shot through Allan and his wife. 


| Tt was Neville, He was wild with terror, and as 
Mary held a candle to the fire he sprang to the win- 
|dow-shutters and closed and barred them. Then, by 
'the dim light of the tallow candle, as he looked round 
|he saw the white faces that were turned towards him. 


I couldn’t never bring myself to/He fell upon his knees, and implored them to have 


mercy on him. 

“J didn’t know where I was coming to, nor where I 
was, I was creeping along under the hedge when I 
got away from them, and I saw a bit of firelight 
through the window. But I didn’t know where it was. 
Don’t give me up, for God’s sake. It’s as much as my 
life is worth. There ain’t nothing as you can name 
that I won’t give for my life. And Ive a wife and 
seven children at home.” 

Mary listened intently. There came into her face a 
savage, eager look whilst he pleaded for his life, as of 
a wild animal waiting for its prey, and her hands work- 
ed convulsively. 

At length she said, in a hoarse whisper,— 

“You can’t stir, father, but I can drag ’im along. 
Pll stick to ’im and keep on hollorin’, and they’ll soon 
come.” And she went towards the door. - 

Neville threw himself on his knees before her, and 
implored her to spare him, But it was in vain. She 
spurned him with her foot, and tried to pass. He was 
desperate, his life was at stake, and he seized and tried 
to hold her back. Then, filled with sudden strength 
and fury, she dashed him from her, and he fell, stun- 
ned and bruised, against the wall, and lay there insen- 
sible. 

“Tl get a stick,” she said, turning to her husband 
with glaring eyes, “ and quiet him till they come.” 

“Thou’ll stop whar thou is,” said he, sternly. Does” 
tha’ mean to muder ’im, and me here a deeing ? Thou- 
ll stop wi’ me.” 

“ Look here, father—you ain’t a going to let ‘im off, 
not if you’ve the ’eart of aman. I needn’t hit ’im 
again. Ill just open the door and holler out as ’es here.” 

“ Mary,” said Allan, rising himself slowly in the bed 
and sitting up as he looked at her with great appeal- 
ing eyes, “come here, my lass, and sit down wi’ me. 
Ise not lang for this warld, lass, and thouw’ll see it 
plain enough if thou looks at ma. Somehow I can’t 
bide to see tha’ botherin’ and fechtin’ not though it’s 
for me and child. Seems as if it had nowt to do wit’ 
churchyard I’m gawin’ to, nor wit’ time as we’ve bin 
togither and bin so happy, and had litle lad wi? us an’ 
aw. And now I’se gawing down to him, and [I shall 
be a thinkin’ and thinkin’ o’ tha’, like I is now. And 
eh, lass, but Pd like tha’ to do summut real grand, 
like as if thou was to forgive the man and let him ga. 
Why it ’ud be like partin’ wi your life to do it, and 
seems to me as if I could lie there and thiuk of it o’er 
and o’er again, and niver get tired of it till thou comes 
toma. An’ I couldn’t bide to think o’ that fella’s 
death lyin’ at my dooer like as it wad. Mind tha’, it 
wad part us, it wad part us it? grave; and we niver 
hev bin parted sen we come togither. Let hin ga, 
lass—let him ga. Poor meeserable beggar! and ex 
the Lord to forgive him as I do.” 

Long before this speech, interrupted by many paus- 
es and broken by his incessant cough, was finished, 
Allan had sunk back on his bed. As he pleaded, his 
voice grew more and more feeble, and the words came 
in gasps Mary stood in silence by his side; the candie 
was burning low in the socket, it spluttered and went 
out. Neville, who had recovered, was afraid to move 
or speak. The feeble spark of red in the fire gave no 
light in the room, and the voice of the dying man 
came like a sob to startle the listeners at long inter- 
vals. Then there was a silence, broken by hasty steps 
upon the gravel, the sound of many voices, and a loud 
knocking at the door. 

Mary turned slowly and opened it, and a voice out 
of the darkness said,— 

“Missis, that old raskil’s got away from us somehow; 
but we'll tar and feather ‘im afore the night’s over, 
and duck ’im in the horse-pond and all. Jummy Higgs 
has just bin to tell us that as’e was a comin’ from 
Brenchley an hour ago, he see the qld bloke sneakin’ 
up this path. Just give us a light*and we'll ’ave a 
look round and see if he’s a hidin’ anywheres about 
the place.” 

Mary heard a breath drawn fast and sharp in the 
darkness behind her, like some hunted creature in the 
woods panting with fear, and her heart gave one wild 
leap for joy. Then she clenched her hands and press- 
ed them together, as it to keep back something with 
Po she was struggliug, as she said, slowly,— 
| My husband’s very bad, as bad as ’e can be; and 














‘come about the place just now.” 

“Beg your parden, missis, and very sorry fur to 
hear it; but we thought as how he shouldnt sneak 
‘away and get off.” 
| “Thank you kindly,” she said, “but please don’t 
‘make no noise.” And she shut the door and turned 
the key. 
| There was a whispered consultation outside, and then 
a sound of retreating footsteps along the pebbly path. 


i “Get a leet,” said Allan, sternly; “ let him see Mary went back to the bed and laid her head down 


whar he is.” 


I'd thank you kindly if yowd not make a noise and) 


her eyes began to flow, and her frame was shaken by 
sobs. Her husband turned and put one hand upon 
her head, and said,— 

“Tis a fine lass and a bonny lass. 
Mary! 

An hour later all the sounds in the village were 
hushed. Neville’s friends had spread a report that he 
had got home and was in his own house. The one police- 
man from Strood had arrived, and peace was restored. 

Mary left the bedside, and feeling her way to the back 
door called out in a cold and constrained tone :— 

“ Come along!” 

And Neville groped his way to the gleam of moon- 
light which the open door admitted. 

“Go down the garden and over the stlie into the 
forty-acre patch. You can get to your house then by the 
back way.” 

The man had crouched so long in that room in deadly 
terror, that he was completely unnerved. Holding by 
the door, trembling and erying, he tried to utter some 
words of thanks, and some promises for the future. But 
at the sound of his voice Mary, with au expression of 
disgust, turned away. She could not trust herself to 
listen to him, for she felt as if she must seize some 
weapon and strike him to the earth. She went back to 
her husband’s side, and in the night he died. 

She seemed to have known it all before. She sat by 
his side when all was over and her last offices fulfilled, 
not thinking, but waiting. There was something else to 
come ; she did not know what it was, but something 
that she waited for. Perhaps it was the day, for when 
long rays of light stole through chinks in the sbutter 
and cracks in the door, she watched them. hen the 
voices of the birds fell upon her ear; the blackbird’s 
whistle wes like a call, and the thrush sang his loud 
clear notes over and over again, asif to make her 
understand. She rose from the bedside, opened the 
door, and stood in the cottage porch. How pitiless the 
day was! bright sun and clear sky; soft woods and 
Spring flowers; nothing felt for her in heaven or 
earth ; nothing was leftto her. The day and the sun- 
shine and the fulness of life fell like a veil between her 
and the dead, and spoke of eternal separation. In the 
desolate room with her dying husband tittle Jack had 
seemed very near to them, Now, father and child were 
together, and she was alone. Everything was changed. 
It was not death, but life, that she dreaded ; life which 
was to part her from all she loved; life which woulda 
surround her and shut her in, and keep voices and 
hands from reaching her. 

She looked towards the village. Here and there a 
thin thread of smoke told of cottage fires already 
kindled. The neighbors would have heard the truth 
about her the previous evening, and would be coming 
before long. Where should she hide herself. How 
could she eseape? Her eyes wandered over the trees 
towards Brenchley, and there came back to her the 
sweet scent of violets, which she had passed unnoticed 
at the time—violets covered with green leaves and wet 
with dew. How fond he was of them! He used to 
gather them on his way home from work, and bring 
them to her for a posey, as he called it. She would feteh 
some now, and place a bunch between the hands that 
she had folded on his breast. And with this thought 
she left the house, and passed unnoticed to the woods. 

Karly that day, women from the village, and a mes 
senger from the Hall, visited the cottage, After some 
delay theyentered. The dead man had been tenderly 
and carefully stretched out on his wretched bed, but 
there was no sign of Mary. She had gone to Strood, 
they thought, to buy food, as she had long been in the 
habit of doing, so as to escape unfriendly remarks. 
Then, 23 the day wore on, they imagined that she had 
walked to Brenchley to see the undertaker who had 
buried her child. But in the afternoon it was known 
that she had not been seen in either place, and then a 
vision of the poor creature, wild with despair, made 
frantic by the injustice of her sufferingand her solitude, 
began to appal them. Where was she? what had she 
done to herself? 

“You'd better go down to the ponds,” said the man 
who told the story of how he had brought her home the 
previous evening. And they went. Looking over the 
side of the boat, they saw a glimmer as of light cloth} 
ing, and drew upa heavy form, still and white, which 
they carried back and laid on the bed beside her 
husband. In her hand she still clasped a bunch of 
violets, and the expression of her face was tranquil. 

Beneath the lime-trees in the old churchyard there 
are three grassy graves, and that in the middle is a 
child’s. “ Little Jack, he du lie there,” say the village 
children, but the elders whom they address pass on in 
silence, not insensible to the mute reproach of those 
green mounds. 


God bless thee 








| Harnison’s Youne Lapres’ Jovrnat, for March, has reached us, 
this number if possible excelling all former issues. It is won- 
|derfal, how such a Magazine, giving every month gigantic sup 
plements of patterns, for ladies’ and childrens’ dresses, 
patterns for Berlin wool-wor’, &c., can be supplied at the price. 
in co nection with this Magazine, we note that the indefatig 
able and untiring business manager R. C. Gurney, sailed for 
England in the Al .eri:,on February 18th, to obtain increased 


jon the pillow. The tears which had so long forsaken facilities and attractions for subscribers. 
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American and English Steamers on the Pacific! THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT|A BRILLIANT 


Mr. Rufvs Hatch, the energetic and driving 
Managing Director of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, corrects one of the blunders of an 
Associated Press employe, in this satisfactory 
manper : a 

New Yorx, February 16th, 1874. 
Associated Press, New York : : 

Your correspondent at Sin Francisco seems to 
have telegravbhed a mistake in claiming for the 
new English screw steamer Vasco di Gama, the 
quickest passage on record from Yokohama to 
San Francise>. According to his report she sail- 
ed from Yokobama on Janvary 18th, and arriv- 
ed at San Francisco at midnight, of February 
8th, which, inc uding the day gained by cro:s- 
ing the meridian of 180 degrees longitude, 
makes twenty-two days. ‘This company’s 
steamer Jupan (side-wh2el wooden ship), left 
Yokobama January 28rd, and arrived at Sin 
Francisco on the morning of February 12th, 
making the tripin twenty and one-half days, 
counting the day gained as aforesaid. This com- 
pavy’s steamers have made a number of quicker 
Ppareages than the above. 

The steamer Japan brought a full cargo of 
1,700 tons, the Vusco di Gamaja light one. 

Rurvs Harou, 
Vice-President and Managing Director Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. 

We may add thatthe service of the Pacific 
Mail Company was never so efficient a3 at pres- 
ent. It is managed with energy, economy and 
success, 





Sale of the Nassau Dry Deck. 


On our front page will be found the advrrtise 
ment of the s le of this valuable property, io 


reference to wh'ch the N. Y. Graphic of Febra- 
ary 14th, says; ‘The sale of the Naesau Dry 
Dock, bouses and grounle, t> be made at 
auction at the City of Nacsau, N. P., Bahamas, 
Marc’ 5th, 1874, on account of its importance, 
isan occurrence that must command the earn- 
est attention of ship owners, underwriters, and 
capi'aliste generally, and it isa matter to which 
the Secretary of the Navy may well give some 
consideration. The Dock has superior capabili- 
ties for, and numerous buildings we!l adapted to 
the business for which it was intended. Ample 
grounds adjoin, with good dwelling houses 
thereon for the use of the proprietor and super— 
intendent. 

“The illustrations (on page 668 of this issue, 
prepared from photograps), show a portion of 
the Dock, the stone pier, and landing-place ad-- 
joining. and also the proprietor’s villa, situated 
ou the north side of the grounds, but a few steps 
from the ocean beach. The situation of the 
viila, its surroundiags, the well k .o vn equable 
climate at Nuseau, and the advantages of good 
society, church-s, and libraries to be had in that 
city, seem to make it very des'rable as a place 
of re idenc’. Conveniences for the repairing of 
vessels are an abeolate necessity at that place. 
Almost every day’s reports of disasters at sea 
tell of some accident occurriag in the Galt 
Stream or in the Buhiman waters, and of come 
damaged vesse! gone into the harbor of Nassau 
for repairs. 

“The busizees at the dock has therefore been 
in succe sfal operation and its location is well 
knowo to shippersand mastere. Taken alto— 
geeher, the chance aff :rded by this sale is such 
as is seldom offered, and doubtless the attend- 
ance at it will attest its unusual importance. 

“Toe trip to Nassao by the steamer City of 
Merida, sailing fr m Pier No 3, North River oo 
Thursday, tha 26tn inst., and a short stay 
there to atteud ths gale, will be a thoroughly 
ervjoyable occasicn.”’ 





NEARLY ALL OF THE 


suape of dividends. In consequence of this fact 


PeNNeYLVANIA savings 
bavks are corpora'ions having capital stock 
from hich theowners derived profit in the 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 





OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 





JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1673...$21,574,842 76 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......$6,131,521 $8 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,004 33-— 7,549,616 21 


$29,124,458 97 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death..... seccce oe $1,446,123 04 
Dividends and returned premi- : 
ums on canceled policies.... 2,344,305 33 
Life annuities, matured en- 








dowments and reinsurance.. $2,629 13 
issi brokerages, an 

agency expeuses ..... ° . 445,882 91 
Advertising and Physy , 

Fees ....ccccseccceceseccses 115,593 67 
Taxes, office, and law expenses, 

salaries, printing, revenue 

stamps, KC...sereocereeevees 259,045 57 


——neee | ORT OS 
"$24,430,879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Ccmpany, in = 

bank, and on hand .........$1,661,537 85 

Invested in United States, New 

York State, and other stocks 

(market value, $4,937,330 24) 4,850,195 20 

Real Estate ..... ccccccccosece 1000174 14 

Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at $44- 

000,000 ; buildings thereon, 

insured for over $13,700,000, 

and the policies assigned to 

the Company as additional : 

coilateral security......+..14,135,265 25 

Loans on existing policies, (the - 

reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to 

$4,052,419 96).... 

Quarterly and 
i due 


962,112 98 





h 





January Ist, 1874....++--+2. 563,365 83 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on their policies $800,000, in- 
cluded ia habilities)... 
Amounts due from Agen 
Interest accrued to January 
Ist, 1874..cccccerececeeers eo 






287,936 $4 
26,459 77 


175,831 98 ay 
———— _ 24, 430.879 32 
ADD. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1974.......-...$24,518 004 36 


“APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 

anuary Ist, 1874.. 

Reported losses awaiting proof, 
c 


271,655 00 


ateeereeereees ereee 207,145 00 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies insuring 
$122,594,273 20, participating 
insurance (at 4 fer cent., 
Carlisie net premium); and 
$!,078,113 65 non-participat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Carlisle net 
PTEMIUM...eerereroecrerees 22,087,449 38 
Dividends outstanding....-.. 208,630 57--22,775,449 95 


Divisible surplus..... eececeecevcereeess $1,742,004 41 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 


the Commissioner of Laternal Revenue bas held of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
that all such ravings banks were liable to tax. able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 


Tne cflicers of the companies have resisted, 
though it would seem difficult to determine on 
what good reas n, 


ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 


The Commissioner rules | ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 
that the present act exempts from taxation 
ontysuch savings tanks as have no capital and 
aie used cimply as (8 0-itories for the money of 


During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 


the poor. The savings banks claiming otherwise | suring $26,621,000. 


have appealed to Congress to determiue the 


matic. 


—— 


Neepep Lia:station —The Massacha3etts and 





Rho te Island Legislatures are considering laws | DAVID DOWS, 
for the protection of savings bank depositors, 
In Mossachusetts itis proposed that no sivings 


bauk shall psy more than six per cent. iuterest, 


nor loan money on the security of notes alone, | #ENRY K. BOGERT, 


and that deposits shall be limited to two thou- 


sand dollars. In Rhode Island it is proposed to| wm, H. APPLETON, 


limit interest to seven per cent. aud to send 
cflicers who steal the money of depositors to the 
penitentiary. 





Coat Misive In IxpiAya.—In Canvelton, Ind., 
wh: re there are Dumerous coal mines, tae cca! 
compsnies offer inducements to miners, to be- 
eome property-owsers, and the reruit bas been, 
according to a local paper, that ths miners take 
areal interest in the prsperity of their town, 
and aveid strikes as much es po sible. Con- 
tinued work has induced steadin.s3 of habite, 
aud in the 3) years during which coal mining 
has been carried on in the viciuity, the material 
prosperity of the town has bacn greatly increas. 
ed churches and schoo!-ho is*s bave been built, 
and the relations between tke coal companics 
aud the miners made agreeable to the men. 


TRUSTEES:) 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLFS L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M.D. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice. Pres. and Actuary. 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 


JOHN MAIRS, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 

CORNELIU$ R. BOGERT, M. D., and GEORGE 
WILKES, M.D., Medical Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, Assistant Medical Examincr. 





NOVEL! 


BY 


J. W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 





WETHEREL AFFAIR 





“It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
this story bright and fresh.’””— Nation, New York. 


« A most natural, humorous, and piquant love stor}. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


** He is to-da’’, perhaps, the ablest American novelist.” 
—Galaxy Magazine, New York. 


*“ Overland, bY J. W. De Forest, places the author m 
the frout rank of American writers of fiction.”—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - - = $100 
A FAIR SAXON, By Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 
THE awe + ed DISENTIS, From the German of 


chokke, . - > ‘ 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 





Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 





Ought we to Visit Her, - - $1 00 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - ~ ~ 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 100 
Philip Earnscliffe, ~ ~ - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Fither of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadwav, New York. 


‘*In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.’’— ‘Zhe News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 
FOR 


THE GALAXY 


For 1874P 


IT Is THE 
Best American Magazine, 
No Family can Afford to do Without it, 


[tf GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERLODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus, 


“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Expr:ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 
7 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


ls the Best and Most Abiy Edited 
American Magazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 
daphia Press. 

Who would not give $41,00 to Se- 


cure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1874!, 





Subscribe at Once. 





lt can be had with either “ Harper's Weekly” or 
Narper’s Bazar,” or ** Appleton’s Weekly,” or “The 
Albion”’ for Seven Dotiars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


























































MISS BULELEY’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG. LADIES, 


TARRYTOWN, N. ¥., 
Will Re-open on SEPTEMBER ith. 
€2> ESTABLISHED 1859.29 





SCHOCL OF MINES, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
East 49th Street, NEW YORK, 
FACULTY: 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President. 

T. EGLESTON, Ja., E.M. Mineralogy ani Metallurgy 
FRANCIS L, VIN(tON,/. M, Mining —_———- 
CHARLES PF. CHANLLER, Ph. D., Analytical and 

Applied Chemistry. 

JOHN TORKEBY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 
CUARLES A. JOY, Ph. D., General Chemistry 
WILLIAM G. PEOK. LL.D), Mining Surveying. 
JOUN Hl. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics, 


OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M, Mechanics and Physics. 
JOHN 8. NEWBERRY, M.D. L. L, D. Geology. 





The plan of thia School em:re-ee a three-years’ courses 
forthe ee of ENGINEE® OF MINES, or BACHELOR 
OF PHILOSOPHY, 
For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- 
amination in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Plaim 
Trigonometry. Persons not caucidates for degrees are ad 
mitied without ¢aaminatim an oy pursu any or allo 
the subjects taught. 

For farther information, and for catalogues apply to 


Dr. Charles F. Chandler, 


Dean of the Faculty, 








- APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps, 


The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American Cy(Lorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation Which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of science, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ** The Américan Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discot in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want, 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. ‘The civil war of our own oy: 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial aud industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great ‘battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In pas the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer expericuce and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures, Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re- 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, and 
worthy of its high character 

_ This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc’'avo volumes, each containing about 400 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engraving, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING, 


In extra Cloth, per VOl.....ceseeeesreeceees $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol.. 





In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. + 700 
In Haif Russia, extra gilt, PCT VOl.seeseeees 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per 0 pnbetedeoveyens weseue 10 00 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*," Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
application. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 










ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


&@>" Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
Two Do.iars 

R. C, Root, Anthony «& Co, 

Stationers, New Yo). 

3" Send for Circular containing 

testimonials, 
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INSURANCE. 








The London 
TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,234,425. 


Loca COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
ee M. FRY. 
>, 8g Wall Street. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCK WOOD. 


No.’s 88 Wauu Srreet & 





Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Pros. & Co. 


GOOLD if. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co, 


MANAGERS, 
202 Broapway, New York. 





EB. HB. CAXHILE, M.D. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Physician and Surgeon, 
386 Broome Street, N. Y, 


Hours, 9 to 12 A. M. 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 








LADIES! 


For the BEST MONTHLY ‘FASHION AND STORY 
MAUAZINE, see 


s 

Harrison’s Young Ladies Journal 

PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

ice, Turnry-Frye Cenis Per Single Copy. Yearty 
Supscrirrion, Four Dottans avy Firry Cents, includ- 
ing the Extra UWouble Christmas Part, and all the Colored 
Fashion Plates. Gigantic ame of Fashions and 
Berlin Wool Patterns and Gifts, & 

R. C, GURNEY, Agent tor ‘the Proprietors, 60 East 

79th Street, NEW Y' 

G3 Sold by all Bookseliers and News Dealers through- 

out the United States and Uanada. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRouDWwaY, ™. MW. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company ispublished in y with the 
equirements of bection 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
IST3.cccccceesecsceeccecccees $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. l, 
to Dec. 3f 1873, inclusive... 736,774 40 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837,170 17 
This Company has iswued no Poltcks, except 
on Cargo and Freight for the Voysge, 
NO RI Ki HAVM BEEN TAKEN UPON 
HULLS OF VESSELS, 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
alt arene Megsereosewanngcsecsseceees $745,623 39 
‘aid for Losses, Expenses, a’ 
Rebates, less Sota, &c., 
during the ome mame period... ; 4508 319 43 
eturn eee 410 
THE © OMPANY HAS THE FOL ty! pee ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank........+++5+ «$88 947 
United States and other stocks.. + 440,895 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int rest244,159 00 

















-——— $719.993 11 
Fremium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... 117,087 O4 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
einsurance and Claims due the Cugety 
estimated Ati... sescescceccreecrscesees 74,648 93 





Total Asse $1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CE EN’ T INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal re ra co and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of Febru: 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and pid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest'thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled ty the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Secip of THIRUY RIVE: PER 
CEN P. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
ertitied to icipate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after [UESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 


JO“EN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 


H. B. CLAFLIN, FRANCIS PAYSON, 
G. D, HH. GILLESPIE, JEHIAL READ, 
A. ©. RICHARDS, | R. WALLER 


ILLIAM A, HALL, 


M. E" THEO. W. MORRIS, 
JOUN A BARTOW, 


8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
ALEX. EARLE, THOS, B. eo K, 
w. MRI CHARDS, GEORGE A 


{ 

H. C. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 

. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R, TAYLO 
ADAM T. BRUCE, k 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNH AM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOw, HENRY G. De FOREST. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hate, Secretary. 


M EYER, 
FERDINAND © BOKER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOUN H. CLA 


| LAMAR 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 

|184 BROADWAY. 


| ASSETS, all available in 


| 2 eee $250,517.63 
LOSS by the Boston Fire... 75,000.00 





An assessment , to make good any im- 
a of capital, if any, has this day 
eon voted by the Board of Directors. 

SAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 28rn, 1874. 
J” THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


Ore 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
KAILROADS, MINES and 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


INSURANCE, 


CEMBER, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from {st 
Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., 1873.............-$6,511,114 
Premiums on Policies not "marked ‘otf ist Jan- 
UAPY, 1873 .. ccccccccccccccceccccccsoccoce & 


2,213, 160 70 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... 98,72 723,274 92 

No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 

to 3lst December, 1873...... 
Losses paid during the same 

POTION... scecccecescccseceeee$2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PEDSCS..06 5. ccceccccccccseces $1,258,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks......... 8, 











Cash in Bank... .cccccccccccessccccccccscoce 





Tv tal amount of Assets....+ceeseees $15,613,642 52 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 

Witiiam H, Weer, 
Snerrarp Ganby, 
Gonrvon W. Burnnam, 
Freperick Chauncy, 
Cuar.es P. Burpetr, 
Francis Skippy, 
Rost. b. Minturn, 
Roprer L. Stewart, 
Wii E. BuyKer, 
James G. DeForest 
Avexanper V. BLAakF, 
Cuaries D. Levertcn. 
Jostan 0. Low, 
Cares H. Marswact, 
Avotru Lemoyne, 
Grorar W. Lane, 
Avam IT. Sackerr, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Simon Dr Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
C 1ARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D, HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


J.D. Jones, 

Cu. RLEs Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Hesry Cot, 

Lewis Cuxtis, 
Cuartrs H. Ressen., 
Lowrit HotBrook, 
Roya Preves, 
Tavip Layr, 

James Bryer, 

Daniet 8S, MILLER, 
Wa. Srvaats, 

Henry K. Bocert, 
Wituam BE. Dover, 
Josern GAILLaRD, JR., 
C. A. MAND, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hewrerr, 

B. J. Howtann, 
Bens. Bapeoek, 








| NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS. 


CITY OF ANTWERP....Saturday, Feb. 21. 9 A.M. 
cITy OF BROOKLYN..S aturday, Feb. 28. 2 P.M. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS..Saturday, March 7, 8 A. M. 
CITY OF MONTREAL...Saturday, March. 14. 2 P.M 


and every following Thursday an 


modation. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


| 


___ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. _ 





To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vevrsels, thus giving Passen- | 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance | 
7 danger at sea. | 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and UeapLanps. 













Tons. Tons. 
Re 4871 CANADA......0026-4276 
EGYPT.. ..5089 GREECE “30 | 
[ITALY ---... 4340 THE QUEEN 
FRANCE... °'3676 ENGLAND “han | 
HOLLAND.... 3347 LELVETIS «3970 
DENMARK..... ooeediat BRIM ccccccccccccesctOiO 


One of the above steamers will leave New York every | 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown | 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from | 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool......+.++++-$70, $80 and $90. 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage to Liverpool........++--eeeeses+ +e $29. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
mp Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 

agen 

The Steamships of this line ere fall-powered, and _ the 
largest in —J Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
Yor are built in. water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-dec ed, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 

For further partioulare. apply at at 





the Company’s office, 
HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





INMAN LINE 

Royal Mail Steamers, 

FROM LIVERPOOL, 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


TO AND CALLING 





Saturday, from Pier 
45, North River, New York. 

ATES OF PASSAGE, 

$70, 2 880, and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Carciff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 
Preratp Certiricates from above ports $32, currency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 


CABIN, 


GERMANIC, 





CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBiisuep 1840. 


‘The British and N. A, R, M- Steam shirs- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage : 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

' By Steamers Carrying Sterage.—First Cam, 15, 7 and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ae- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all rts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, } 
tg ‘Steerage passage, at a Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y 
° CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, 


= ge, apply at the Company’s 


AGENT. 








CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 


BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool, 





THE NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS, 


OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 


Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liver- 


pool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day follow- 
ing, from the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City. 


Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unrivalled, 


} AAAS 


CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 3lsT DE- 


22 


seeeees woe eee +¥6,290,016 73 





ANDES..... cccerscccccc MALE 7. 

Loans secured by Stocks and other’ aoe eesontereoins - 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgzge ‘ pg A —- = 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims du ANDES panne ae eis. 
the Com ny, estimuted at......... = 422,894 66 | * OD ent eee teen ee ee wet eeeeaneee eecceeceseetA pri 15, 
Premium Notes and Bulls Receivable........ 2,833,302 27 | , Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 


521,340 19 


For Cabin Passage and general business epply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 BROADWAY, or at Pier 


45 North River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





» 





.NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar‘, Jersey Cily, 
as follows : 








tween all parts of the United States and Canada to poits 


provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 


| First Cabin .. 
Second Cabin.. 


currency. 
Steerage..... 30 currency. 
Prepaid steerag Cariiff...... oeeeee B33. 


in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


75 and $80 currency. 













| Pany *s office, No. 1 


| 


| 
in 
| 


a for £1 and upwards. 

For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 

No.7 Broadway, New York. 








OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 
3S, 39, 20, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69. T1, 73. 78 & XO 


BROADWAY, 


os. 5, 7,17, 19, 34, 36,49, 53 NRW STREET, 
One 4. 6. " 17, FV, 28 ‘& 38 RROAD ATREET. 
Nes. 55 and 67 EXCHANGE PLACK, 


LNEAR WALL STREET, 


And Nos. dand 19 » Wal STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4and 6 BROAD STREET,N.Y. | 


New York Post Office Notice. 


x 
N 


| 
} 
| 
| 
mt | 
| 
| 





HE MAILS FOR EUROPYH, during the week ending 
Sarurpay, Febrnary 28th, 1874, will close at this 
office, as follows: On Tvespay at 9:30 and 1:30 A. M.; 
on Wrpyespay at 9:30 A. M.; on Tavasbay at 11: 30 
A. M.,and on Sarvcxpay at 12 


= i JAMES, Postmaster. | 





GUARDED DAY 


combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-rooms, and bath-rooms, 
in midship section, where least motion is felt. Surgeons 
and stewardesses accompany these s teamers. 
LATES.—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage $30 curren 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Country 
can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $32—cur- 
rency. 

Passengers booked to and ‘rom all parts. of American 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australian 
China, ete 
Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspeetion of plans and other information, apply at 
the Company’s offices, 19 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 





— 


THE 
Safe Deposit Company 
OF NEW VORA, 

140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Liberty Street. 


FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The br'ck walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITK MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY 


WILLS, Ete. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
RENTLVG OF SAFES, 


Fire and Burg!ar-Proof Vaults, 
AND NIGHT LY ARMED 
Rooms tor Ladies, 
With every convenience, separate desks, &c., are 
provide 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
Ok ACROSS BROADWAY. 


At the Company’s special Teatest its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 


Premises, 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 


MEN 





